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Who Pays for Advertising? 


Why Women Buy, What They Buy, When They Buy 


ECENTLY one of the great national womans’ 
magazines sent out this questionnaire to several 
thousand of its readers: “‘When you go into a 
store to make some purchase and are shown two 

articles, one of which you recognize as having been 
advertised, and the other not, which one do you buy?” 
Out of all the replies re- 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 


than non-advertised articles; and why 60 out of 100 
are willing to pay a higher price for advertised 
goods. There is a sense of security in buying an 
article in which the manufacturer has enough con- 





ceived to this question, 87 





women in 100 stated that in 
such circumstances they 
bought the advertised article. 

Appended to the question- 
naire was this further inquiry: 
“Tf the advertised article is 
higher in price than the non- 
advertised article, which one 
do you buy?” 

Sixty women out of a hun- 
dred answered this question 
by saying that they bought 
the advertised article even 
though higher in price. 

There must be a_ sound 
reason for the sentiments 
shown in these replies, because 
the women addressed were not 
of the wealthier classes, but 
were mainly the wives of 
farmers, mechanics and sala 
ried men,—people who 
obliged to practice economies 
and make their money go as 
far as possible. In short, the 
women who replied to the 
questionnaire represented the 
great bulk of the American 
people, those who have helped, 
and are still helping, to make 
our country what it is. 

Why do 87 women out of 
100 buy advertised brands of 
goods in preference to non 
advertised brands? And why 
do 60 women out of 100 buy 
advertised even at a 
higher price? 

The kind of demu racy we 
have evolved in America has 
taught us one great truth 
which is, that the decision of 
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GROWN SO LONG NOW IT WILL NEED A SCYTHE 


Darling in the New York Tribune. 








laws and in our economic 
policies, but eventually our 
great American common sense comes to the surface and 
the mistakes are rectified through the force of public 
opinion. 

One does not have to be very old to remember when 
the life of the ordinary citizen was vastly different*than 
now. When mother used to buy castile soap by the 
yard and cut it up into two-inch sections which had 
sharp corners that had to be rounded off by use; when 
there was no light porcelain and enamelware; when we 
got hot water from a tank at the back of the kitchen 
stove, and when the ordinary bathtub was a wooden or 
galvanized iron washtub. 

Those were the times, too, when going into a store to 
buy anything often meant a session of bargaining. Few 
merchants marked their goods in plain figures, and the 
customer never could be quite sure whether or not he 
was getting an article as cheap as someone else. In 
many cases an extra high figure would be named for an 
article because the merchant fully expected that the 
customer would try to “beat down” the price. Whena 
man went into a clothing store to buy a suit of clothes 
he seldom expected to pay the first price; if the first 
price was $20, he could nearly always get it for $17.50 
if he was a fairly good bargainer. If he happened to be 
an extra shrewd bargainer he could often take the suit 
away for $15, and get a pair of suspenders thrown in for 
good measure. 

This kind of merchandising has happily gone out of 
style in America, though it is still in vogue in some other 
countries. It was a bad system, and an unfair one; for 
the person who did not like to stoop to petty bargaining 
was penalized for the benefit of the person who did not 
mind doing such things. Beside that, it was economic- 
ally unsound. Merchandise cannot be distributed at 
lowest price unless it is done on a basis of one price to 
all. The business man who could never know what he 
was going to get for an article naturally set a good 
round figure on it so as to be able to come down if 
necessary. 

Just this, perhaps, explains why 87 women out of 


100 prefer to buy nationally advertised articles rather _ 


_ volume to the grocery trade in nearby territory. 


fidence to spend his good money in advertising. 

Why is it safe to buy the things that you see con- 
sistently advertised year after year in the magazines 
and newspapers of the country? Simply because it is 
an undeviating rule of business that to sell a customer 
only one time is unprofitable. Unless the customer is 
well enough pleased with his purchase to continue 
buying, the first sale is made at a loss to the seller. 
In other words, it would be the height of folly for a 
manufacturer to spend his money advertising an 
article unless he is sure the article will satisfy the 
purchaser. Advertising merely tells the public about 
the product; the product itself must be good enough to 
create future sales. 

It is the advertisers of the country who are largely 
responsible for the one-price system of retailing, 


The thought occured to him that if he could specialige 


on single product, and through advertising get e 
people into the habit of using that product, he would 
able to sell it at a very low price and still make a profit, 
He decided to go into the manufacture of canned 
which had not been done extensively in this eountry gt 
that time; and he believed there was a market for sueh 
a product because home-made soup is an expensive 
thing on account of the number of ingredients thgt 
have to be used. 

When he first put his canned soup on the market it 
had to sell for around thirty cents a can, which was not 
very much cheaper than the housewife could produge it 
herself. But he began to advertise it extensively, 
constantly creating new customers, and as the number 
of customers went up, the price per can went dow, 
Now, in spite of the increased cost of machinery, of 
labor and of transportation, Campbells soups sell gt 
about eleven cents a can instead of the thirty cents of 
twenty odd years ago. 

It is true that he has spent millions of dollars ip 
advertising, which the reformer may claim has beep 
paid by the public; but the fact remains that the price 
has gone down. In actual figures, the cost of adver 
tising each can is something less than one-fifth of one 
cent! 

There is a tool manufacturer in an Eastern State 
who, for many years made an assorted line of hammers, 
hatchets, axes, and the like, selling them to dealep 
throughout the country. He did not advertise these 
tools and made no attempt at standardization; if g 
dealer anywhere said his customers liked a peculigr 
kind of hammer or hatchet the manufacturer made 
new models to suit. Eventually he was turning out 
more than 2,700 different items in the tool line. 

Then the War came on and the manufacturer turned 
his plant over to the Government, making war materials 
instead of tools. After the armistice he went back to 
tool making, but handicapped by the fact that for 
nearly two years his product had been practically off 
the market, so it was almost like starting business all 
over again. 

This time he went at it differently. Instead of 
making all sorts of models he concentrated only on 
those which long experience had shown were most 
practical and serviceable; at one stroke he lopped off 
nearly three-fourths of his former number of models. 
He painted these in distinctive colors, red and black, 
stamped his name and trade mark ‘on every article, 
and began to advertise them to the tool users of the 
country. As in the case of Campbells soups, he could 
produce his goods cheaper and better because he 
concentrated on a few lines instead of many. But to 
attain the minimum of cheapness and quality he had 
to have a large and steady stream of buyers, and 
through advertising could this be done. He had spent 
large sums of money, but each year’s expenditure has 
resulted in more customers for his tools. Mor 
customers have enabled him to produce more econglir 
ically. Economy in manufacture makes lower prices 
for every individual buyer. 

So far no reformer has been able to devise any scheme 
for lowering the cost of necessities that beats the 
system whereby a manufacturer is given a chance 
make the very best product he knows how, and <_ 
paid publicity tells the public about his product. 
the product stands the test of actual use, the adver 
tising pays for itself. If not, then the manufacturer 
falls by the wayside, crowded out by someone 

(Continued on page 476) 





because their existence depends on the good-will 
of the great buying public, and that good-will 
cannot be maintained unless everyone is treated 
alike. It is also the national advertisers who 
have made it possible for the person of moderate 
means in 1924 to have the conveniences and even 
luxuries that were the prerogatives of the wealthy 
only thirty years ago. 

Every once in awhile some ardent patriot who 
seeks public office, or who wishes to fix himself 
up as a salaried official of some reform organiza- 
tion, rises to state that the economic machinery 
of the country is all wrong and that we will soon 
go to the dogs unless we change our ways. One 
of his favorite themes is the fact that vast sums 
are being spent every year on advertising; he 
shows by telling logic how advertising is a drain 
on the nation and the consumer pays the bills, 
thus viciously increasing the cost of living. It 
sounds plausible, but let us see how it works out 
in actual practice. 

A little more than twenty years ago a manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania was putting out an 
assorted line of feod products, selling in fair 
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An Opportunity for Grange Leadership 


This Great Organization Is Needed Now More Than Ever Before 


the number is increasing constantly. The 
significant fact to note is that the whole 
trend of rural organizations is toward specializa- 
tion of activities. The Grange must inevitably 
find its distinctive place among them. This may 
ultimately narrow its field somewhat from the 
expectations of its founders, but it was organized 
half a century ago when farmers had few organiza- 
tions. It may still have the important ad- 
vantage of accenting or empha- 
sizing the particular objections to fama 
which the Grange clings. b 

Fortunately two of the pur- jf 
poses which have always charac- 
terized the Grange remain to it; its 
service as an agency for the social 
and the educational advancement 
of farmers. These two traditional 
fields offer abundant opportunity 
for leadership of high order, and 
where it is greatly needed. If the 
Grange will realize its full” possi- 
bilities in these fields its leadership 
will be great, its field ample, and 
its service invaluable. Its past 
record gives ground for confidence 
for the future. 

The responsibility of any organi- 
zation is first to its own members; 
then to the larger interests of the 
community, the state and the na- 
tion. An organization can not live 
unto itself any more than can an 
individual. 

I presume we may take it for 
granted that in its educational ser- 
vice the Grange may deal both in- 
tmately and broadly with ques- 
tions anywhere in the field of agriculture and 
country life which may be of timely interest. 
This is the normal expanse of the field of the lec- 
tures. Whether the Grange will exercise a bene- 
ficial influence in the promotion of matters that 
come before it will depend on the care which is 
put forth to see that facts rather than presump- 
tons or prejudices are given the right of way. 

I would not say that personal prejudice should 
not be given an opportunity for expression. 
Sometimes it will be right; more often when it is 
biased or in error its expression in public may be 
the best means of setting the holder of it right. 
It is, however, a dangerous thing when prejudice 
presumption goes uncorrected by fact, and an 

ization is misled in its action. 
adership can never be long maintained 
unless it is essentially right.” Rightness alone wins 
confidence finally; and confidence is a first 
requisite of sustained leadership. I suspect that 
is no more difficult job before the Grange 
cturer than to see that truth and fact in the 
range of subjects with which the lecture 
deals, are placed before the membership. 
best of men are sometimes wrong, and the 
turer can not do much more than to exercise 

Scriminating judgment. 

Jne of the special opportunities for leadership 

ich the Grange offers is in the development of 

ability of expression on the part of the 
Of all the farm organizations the 


HIS is a time of many organizations. 
Farmers now have a great number, and 


| 


LETS EVERY 


- By A. R. MANN 


Dean, New York State College of Agriculture 


Grange alone meets frequently and provides at 
every meeting an opportunity for discussion, and 
of participation of all the membership. One of 
the great needs of agriculture is greater facility 
of expression on the part of farmers. 

The farmer is much alone, or with his own 
family, and family groups do not always stimulate 
expression. The Grange offers opportunity for 


them have now grown up and become its own big 
brothers. Where there are many organizations 
there is opportunity for jealousies and friction. 
There is much need to promote good-will, co- 
operation and mental esteem among them. 
Antagonisms need to be broken down rather than 
fostered. Many communities have been torn by 
jealousies and their institutions, organizations and 
welfare retarded. The interests of farmers will 
be most rapidly advanced when all pull together. 
This is especially necessary for the farmer’s well- 
being in times of depression. The 
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Lower Taxes, Less Legislation—Back to the Ways of Our Fathers 


many odes of expression, speaking, asking 
questions, debating, taking part in discussions, 
singing, reading, playing. The Grange has a real 
opportunity here which, if properly utilized, will 
give to the organization a valuable leadership in 
an educational field that as yet lacks development. 
From the development of expression on the 
part of the membership there arises the oppor- 
tunity to make the Subordinate Grange a veritable 
community forum, a place for the consideration 
of the larger public interest and the exchange of 
ideas. The best way to get community action is 
to develop a common mind or opinion, a common 
understanding or agreement as to what is needed 
and what should be done. It is by the exchange 
of ideas that the larger thinking, the common 
purposes and the sounder conclusions develop. 
By the use of open meetings when questions of 
general interest are up, the Grange can become a 
forum of much value. Our local communities 
now have no clearly recognized forums, and ‘the 
opportunity to serve this need is peculiarly open 
to the Grange since it combines in its membership 
all the elements of the community, men, women 
and children, business men, professional men, 
fruit men, dairymen, and the rest. Since it 
represents all elements in the community, it has 
to a marked degree the opportunity to give moral 
support to every good community enterprise. 
The Grange has been the parent of many im- 
portant organizations and movements. Some of 


hardships and discouragements 
that farmers experienced after the 
Civil War were not vastly different 
from those that have prevailed since 
the World War. Many have given 
up the struggle on the land and 
others will give up before recovery 
is well advanced. Farmers to-day 
are having difficulty to meet their 
financial obligations and still have 
anything to live on—a situation 
that is too real and acute to be 
ignored, that leads to pessimism 
and discouragement. A real rural 
pessimism is harmful to the farm- 
ers themselves and to the stabil- 
ity of the country. Hopelessness 
may be more damaging than actual 
wounds. There is a profound need 
in the agriculture of the present 
day to emphasize the best, not 
the worst. 

There are values in farming and 
in country life which are of immeas- 
urable worth. In the end the land 
is the most dependable material 
thing in all of God’s creation. It is 
responsive to human needs beyond 
anything which man has created. When to the 
land there is added the home, which is man’s great- 
est creation, we have the foundation on which the 
whole structure of human society rests. 

From the land and the home spring beauties, 
consolations, and comforts, stimulations and 
incentives which are absolutely priceless to 
personal and national integrity. 

You will recall, that in one of the darkegt of 
the dark days of the war, in the midst of a heavy 
attack, the leader of the allied armies sent back 
the word, “Our right has given way, our center is 
falling back. The situation is excellent. We are 
attacking.” It is in the dark hours, when we 
frankly admit great losses, that we must use 
resolute courage. In the agricultural situation of 
to-day is there not an exceptional place for leader- 
ship which rings with hope and courage, which 
discovers and emphasizes the good things of 
which there are always many? 

One of the means of re-creation for a discouraged 
spirit is what we call recreation. There is a 
tendency to look on recreation as child’s play, 
and a waste of time for adults. It is a fallacy. 
Adults need recreation, play and joyous activity 
as well as do children. Persons grow old before 
their time because they neglect the re-vitalization 
which comes from wholesome play and recreation, 
suited to their requirements. Those who have 
organized their work so as to provide definite 
(Continued on page 476) 
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Is Prohibition a Menace? 
R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Pres- 


ident of Columbia University, has been fig- 
uring largely in the newspapers of late because he 
has publicly stated that he believes the eighteenth 
amendment is a failure and its lack of enforce- 
ment a menace to the country. Since making this 
speech he has received a large number of protests 
from religious organizations and from some of the 
parents of students who are now attending Co- 
lumbia University; but on the other hand the 
trustees of the University are supporting him as 
are many other prominent individuals. 

The vote taken by AMerIcAN AGRICULTURAL- 
ist last year on prohibition shows that over 88% 
of farmers favor the eighteenth amendment and 
practically all the farm people are in favor of its 
enforeement so long as it is on the statute books. 
However, notwithstanding that the majority of 
farmers are in favor of prohibition they are very 
likely to lose this law within the next few years 
simply because even our good citizens are be- 
coming disgusted with its lack of enforcement. 

This failure is not confined to the city. Stories 
are coming from many country communities of 
hidden stills and of illegal booze being sold in the 
small towns. Only a few days ago we heard a 
story where public officers were actually staying 
at a hotel where booze was openly sold. 

There is just one remedy for this disgraceful 
condiéion, and that is aroused public opinion. 
If you do not want the prohibition amendment, 
let’s get rid of it. If you do want it, for the sake 
of everything we hold dear, see that it is enforced. 

What are the conditions in your community? 
Write us freely and frankly, and be sure to stick 
to facts that you actually know, There is a lot 
of hearsay going around that is n6t reliable. Your 
name will be kept absolutely confidential. 


Superintendents Consolidating 


Schools 


IME and again during the past two years 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURALIST has called at- 
tention to the fact that rural people would have 
much more local control over their schools under 
the provisions set forth in the proposed Downing- 
Porter bill which was before the last Legislature 
than they had under the present law. Owing to 
the misleading propaganda which was circulated 
against the proposed bill there were many who 


could not be told that the State Department and 





district superintendents have much more arbi- 
trary power under the present law and some of 
our folks have criticized us for giving the facts as 
we saw them. Time takes care of a lot of things 
and we predict that time will show that we knew 
what we were talking about. In fact, time is al- 
ready proving this, as you will see if you read the 
following correspondence: 


“Enclosed find self-explanatory letter from 
School District Superintendent of number three— 
Oneida County. The entire district wishes to re- 
tain the school. Please advise me by return mail 
if anything can be done to prevent this move. 


S. V. H.—Vernon Center, New York.” 

The order from the District Superintendent 
read as follows:— 

“It seems advisable and for the best interest 
of education that School District No. 2, town of 
Vernon, be dissolved and said territory annexed 
to and become a part of Union School District 
No. 3 of the town of Vernon, 

Therefore: 

I, William J. Lewis, district superintendent 
for the Third Supervisory District of Oneida 
County, in which supervisory district the above 
named districts are situated, pursuant to Chap- 
ter 16, Article 5, Section 129 of the Consolidated 
School Law, do hereby dissolve School District 
No. 2 of the town of Vernon and annex the ter- 
ritory of said district to Union School District 
No. 3 of the town of Vernon, Oneida County, New 
York, said Union School District boundaries not 
being coterminous with the boundaries of an in- 
corporated village or city. 

The district so formed shall be known as Union 
Free School District No. 3, Town of Vernon, New 
York. 

This order shall take effect immediately. 

Given under my hand this twenty-sixth day of 
April, Nineteen Hundred Twenty-four. 

WM. J. LEWIS, Superintendent. 
Clinton, New York, April 26, 1924.” 


Our letter answering S. H. V. follows: 


“If your superintendent insists on consolidat- 
ing your schools, we do not know of anything ef- 
fective that the voters of your district can do to 
prevent such consolidation. : 

“Situations like these were one of the chief 
reasons why AMERICAN AGRICULTURALIST fav- 
ored the Downing-Porter Rural School Bill, which 
was up for consideration before the New York 
State Legislature this year. Had this bill passed, 
it would have been absolutely impossible for any 
superintendent or other official to have closed or 
consolidated your school or any other district 
school except by a majority vote of the voters in 
that district. Under the present law the district 
superintendent can close any school in the State, 
or consolidate it with other districts. 

“The farm people of this State have had a great 
wrong put over on them by the propaganda that 
was circulated in regard to the Downing-Porter 
Bill. Instead of taking away their power it gave 
local people much more power and control over 
their schools. Instead of increasing their taxa- 
tion, it would have decreased taxation in most 
districts. It would have enabled them to keep 
their local schools and gradually improve them. 

“Your superintendent probably will give you 
a chance to be heard on the proposed consolida- 
tion, and after his decision is made you can still 
appeal to matter to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, but under the present law you have no 
actual power ih the matter, and if the superin- 
tendent and the Department insist, they have the 
power by law to close and consolidate your 
school.” 

We might add that under the present law any 
superintendent can close any district school at 
any time, without a vote of the people and have 
done so in many instances. 


Important Change in Milk Buying 
Plan 

VERY dairyman will be interested in the 
news article on page 476, relating to the New 
York Milk Conference Board’s recommendation 
to all of its members that they buy milk only on 
the multiple price plan. In order to understand 
what this announcement means, you will have to 
recall how the various buyers purchase milk at 
the present time. Those dealers who buy pooled 
milk pay for it under the multiple price or class 
plan whereby the price varies according to the 
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use that is made of the milk. Most of the dealers 
who do not purchase pooled milk have 


t 
up to now on a flat price basis. The Sheffield 


Producers Association sell their milk on a flat 
rice basis, and each month a conference is held 
y the Non-Pool Association and the Milk Con. 

ference Board when a flat price is determined for 

other non-pool milk. 

At the last meeting on May 7, between the 
Non-Pool Association and the Conference Board, 
it was decided to recommend the purchase of al] 
milk on the multiple price plan. It seems to us 
that this is a remarkable concession to the Leagué’s 
plan. Whether you think this plan is right or 
wrong, you will agree that almost any plan on 
which all, or nearly all, of the milk is purchased 
is better for both buyers and producers than half 
dozen different buying schemes in the same 
territory. The present system, whereby some 
use the multiple price plan and others use various 
flat price schemes, results in general confusion, 
price wars, and ruinous prices, with everybody 
for himself and the devil for the hindmost—and 
generally the hindmost is the producer. 

It is possible of course that the independent 
dealers will not follow the recommendations of 
the Conference Board, and that they will con- 
tinue to hold to the flat price basis. It is also 
possible that even if they do accept the recom- 
mendation that it will not bring about improve. 
ment. Only time will tell. But certainly condi- 
tions in the milk business in this section for both 
the poolers and the independent dairymen can- 
not be much worse than they have been in the 
last few months under the present different 
schemes and price plans for marketing milk. 


Want to Hire a Man on This Plan? 


“We had a little argument here this evening. Suppose a 
man went to a farmer and wanted to hire out to him for one 
month, working the first day for one cent, the second day for 
two cents, the third day for four cents, and so on doubling the 
wages for thirty days. How much money would be due the 
hired man at the end of the thirty days? Please give me this 
solution as early as you can as I am anxious to solve this 
problem.” s 


— is an old, old joke which has been laughed 
about for generations. It is reported that 
there have been two or three cases where an em; 
ployer was actually fooled into hiring a man on 
this basis, for like many another shady proposi- 
tion, it looks good on the surface. It is quite a job 
to figure it out, and we have done so hastily, but 
according to our figures, if a man was to get paid 
this way for all of the thirty days of a month, he 
would receive something like $5,368,709.12. 

Therefore, if any good farmer wants to hire 4 
man very familiar with farm work and willing to 
work on this basis, just please send word immedi- 
ately to the editor! 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HEN I was a small boy I knew an old lady 

who ran and hid under the bed every time 
there was a thunder storm. There are many peo- 
ple who are otherwise very calm and have courage 
enough in an emergency but who are driven ito 
a panic by an electric storm. Such people are et- 
titled to consideration and sympathy, buf some 
times it is a little difficult not to laugh. 

I have a reader, also in the “ Finger Yates Coun- 
try,” whom I am beginning to suspect of being # 
better chestnut teller than I am. The — 
is the second one of his stories that I have 
on to you. 

An old farmer and his wife who lived near Tru- 
mansburg a number of years ago were 2 
pair, but the wife was very much afraid of thun- 
der storms. One night after a hard day's Wo 
they had retired and about midnight a te 
storm came up. Through it all the old man lay 
peacefully snoring. But not so the old lady. 

“John!—John!—wake up!” No answer. 

“ John!—John!—I believe the Day of Judgment 


has come!” 
“Oh, stop your devilish noise!” said the pest 
tired man. “HOW IN THUNDER COU 


LD 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT COME IN THE 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT?” 


American Agriculturist, May 17, 19; : 
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~ sheep, he bred Shropshires—then 
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] The “Oid Shepherd’ of Allegany County 


What Harley Sherman Learned In a Lifetime With Sheep — 


RUE to the general rule, that the majority 

of our best sheepmen are those who 

became interested in sheep when they 

were boys—Harley P. Sherman, when a 
boy of seven years, was presented with an old 
fine wool ewe as a gift from his uncle. The boy 
kept his solitary sheep in the smokehouse and 
thus was begun his long and successful sheep- 
raising career that has continued unbrokenly for 
nearly sixty years. 

Mr. Sherman, who has be- 
come well known throughout 
the State of New York as an 
outstanding sheepman and as 
one who knows how to profit- 
ably convert the products of 
two York State farms into 
lamb and wool, has spent his 
entire life on the farm where 
he was born. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Mr. Sherman’s 
father, Clark Sherman, came 
to this farm in March, 1849. 
The farm was taken up in 1808 and has changed 
hands but twice. Mr. Sherman says that he 
inherited his love for sheep from 





Harley P Sherman 


By MARK J. SMITH 


than everything else put together, dogs and all.” 
He states that in his over fifty years’ experience 
his total losses from dogs in excess of what the 
town has paid him, as damages, will not amount 
to $25.00. 

When Mr. Sherman puts in his sheep hay he 
says he wants it to heat somewhat in the mow. 
It is his custom to sprinkle about four quarts of 
salt to the ton as the hay goes in the mow. 

The sheep are fed cull beans in the morning and 
turnips are fed once a day with the various kinds 
of roughage; cornfodder, oat chaff, even unthreshed 
buckwheat, has been found to be good feed. Corn 
stalks are fed in the fields on the snow if possible— 
State corn is raised, the stalks are bound in small 
bundles and placed in the hay barns. © Mr. 
Sherman likes to feed them once a day in the 
winter as it serves to give the ewes the much 
needed exercise. 

Turnips occupy a prominent place in Mr. 
Sherman’s scheme of sheep farming. He says 
they are his main feed and he believes that he can 
raise rutabaga turnips for five cents per bushel. 


If you want your sheep to develop into large 
individuals, the experience of this old master 
shepherd is that you must grow them the first 
year of their lives. He finds that it pays to feed 
a little grain to his lambs at weaning time as well 
as later on through the winter. The method of 
drying up ewes used on this farm so that there will 
be no bad udders the following spring is to put the 
ewes on hay as soon as the lambs are weaned, 
keep them there four days and milk them out on 
the last day. There have been times when there 
was trouble from having still-born lambs when 
the right ration was not fed or the ewes did not 
receive sufficient exercise. 

To me one of the most interesting facts is 
Mr. Sherman’s definite knowledge regarding the 
income per head that his sheep have brought in 
over a period of time as long as fourteen years— 
he knows that his sheep, during this period, have 
averaged him an income per head of between 
eight and nine dollars per year. Last summer he 
did not have his sheep yarded but twice. 

“Just think,” he says, “ten cents or more for 
every pound of lamb you can grow—with 
what other stock can you do that and save 

the labor, and labor is the item 





his maternal grandfather, who 
kept a thousand or more head. 
Nearly every phase of the sheep 
business has been included in his 
long career of association with the ° 
“Golden Hoof.” He has dealt in 
sheep and when he kept cows and 
eduld not run a large number of 


theumatism began to affect his 
hands so that he could not milk. 
He had no boy and had to hire his 
help, but he did not want to leave 
the old farm, so he decided to put 
on all sheep to eat the roughage 
produced on his land. Therefore 
it was decided to put on what fine 
wool sheep the farms would carry. 
His reasons for selecting finewools 
were that they arethe hardiest, the 
best and easiest to fence against, 
will stand more timothy hay as it 
was impossible to have all clover, 
and that thelambs will get as large 





that costs nowadays.” 
* * * 


BOUT ten years ago it was 
my privilege to attend a 
live-stock banquet held at Cham- 
paign, Illinois. I have attended 
many inspirational meetings, 
the main purposes of which have 
been to glorify the stockman’s 
profession and to emphasize the 
phases of the live-stock business in - 
addition to the dollars and cents 
side, but this meeting has always 
stood out very vividly in my mind. 
The response to toasts made by 
three of the men present have 
stayed by me. William Hislop from 
the State of Washington closed his 
excellent remarks with a quotation 
from “The Ballad of East and 
West,” by Kipling: 
“But thereis neither East nor West, 
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as the markets want before the 
pasturing season is over. In fact 
he feels that where fifty or more 
breeding ewes are kept together there should be 
some Merino blood in them, for, as he says, they 
winter so much better. 

In commenting to Mr. Sherman on the com- 
paratively small number of sheep kept in this 
State, I said to him, “Don’t you think the main 
reason for there not being more sheep is largely 

ause of the scarcity of sheepmen?” He 
replied, ““The reason we have no more sheepmen 
is that there are but a few men left who can teach 
the young boys—hundreds of young men have 

n here to my farm to see how I handle sheep. 
An instructor came here and wanted me to show 
the students how to make a wether sheep.” 

t. Sherman said, “Why, Mark, I could do this 
When I was ten years old.” In forty years’ 
experience with hired men he states that he has 

but one good shepherd. 

In view of these facts would it not be over- 

king an opportunity if we did not attempt to 
father, before it is too late, from this large, fine 

character some of the crystallized knowledge 
that he has gleaned in his experience of over half 
‘century in sheep husbandry? Like all meh who 
y know something he feels that what he does 
not know about sheep is much greater than what 

t does know. No sheepman was ever more 
villing and anxious to help the younger generation 

an Harley Sherman. 
fr. Sherman’s broad experience brings out 
“Ty: important facts; for instance, he says, 

think the stomach worm has killed more sheep 





Long association with the Golden Hoof has an elevating effect upon human character. 


His method of feeding is to cut them in a root 
cutter, put a little oil meal on them and feed them 
to the sheep in flat-bottom troughs so that the 
sheep that eat rapidly will not get the feed away 
from the slow eaters. Here is an idea that was 
new to me—he wants each fifty ewes to have four 
quarts of dirt every day gnd they will get it on one 
bushel of turnips. He finds that they do better 
for having it. His favorite mixture to keep 
before sheep all the time, in _ connection 
with salt, is equal parts of salt, sulphur and 
charcoal. 

Many men do not keep sheep because they say 
they are not fenced for them and they do not 
wish to make the necessary outlay of money. 
Other men who are running sheep on their land 
consider a few hundred rods of woven wire fencing 
as part of their equipment which to them is 
movable, and they shift it as the need arises. 
Mr. Sherman says: “I keep a lot of American 
steel posts, some woven wire, and when I want to 
clean up a field I drive the posts, hook the wire 
on and turn the sheep in—it saves so much labor 
and cleans up the farm.” When he wants to 
make a permanent pasture fence he uses the same 
kind of post, but instead of merely hooking the 
wire over the hooks on the posts he then drives 
the hooks down and places a barb-wire on top. 
His experience shows that it is not best to buy 
woven wire fencing with the stay wires too close 
together, as the sheep in that case will get their 
heads fast. 


When two strong men stand face 
to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth.” 


Herbert W. Mumford, always a true stock- 
man, when called upon, stated that he had 
been very busy and would ask to be allowed 
to read what he had jotted down as his response. 
He then read his “Tribute to the Stockman,” 
the conclusion of which is: 


> > 
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“Herdsman, shepherd, greom—yes, and more. Broad- 
minded, big-hearted, whole-souled; whose life and character 
linger long after the cordial greeting is stilled and the hearty 
handshake is but a memory; whose silent influence forever 
lives. May his kind multiply and replenish the earth.” 


I later wrote Mr. Mumford asking if I could 
secure a copy of the tribute in order that I might 
have it framed and I learned that the tribute had 
touched a responsive chord in the hearts and 
minds of stockmen throughout the country. the 
result being that Mr. Mumford had the tribute 
copyrighted and made up in suitable form for 
framing. 

Among the guests at the banquet were some 
prominent men not associated with the live-stock 
industry. One of these was Dean David Kinley, 
an Economist by profession, who later was made 
President of the University of Illinois. Toward 
the close of the evening, Dean Kinley was called 
upon. Apparently he had been somewhat im- 
pressed by the breadth and scope of the subject 
matter included in the talks by the various live- 
stock men. Dean Kinley rose and began his 
remarks something like this: I note that you 

(Continued on page 481) : 
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Ventura, Cal. 

Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Mich. 

Sirs:—I have in my possession a good 
pair of shoes which may be of inter- 
est to you. I wore them 12 months 
and they are in a good wearing con- 
dition still; they are good for 5 or 6 
more months. They have worn out 
three half soles and have been reheeled 
twice, and now ready for soles and 
heels again. I bought them of O. H 
Hedges September roth, 1922, and 
wore them every working day for 12 
months. Yours truly, 
J. D. Kine. 





18 Months wear 
is “nothing at all” for these shoes 


—the secret is in the leather 


Heretofore, it couldn’t be 
used in shoes. Italways “tanned- 
up” too stiff. 


‘ 

The above letter is really re- 
markable. Shoes that wear 18 
months in the oil fields! But it is 
only one of hundreds we receive. 


The shoe shown above is the 
Comfort shoe. Tender feet wel- 
come this style. For while it’s 
soft and flexible, it wears like 
iron. So light and easy youwon’t 
know you have a shoe on. It’s 
ideal for dry weather. 


We also make shoes for 
muddy weather, for the mine, the 
lumber camp, and the hunter. 
Each designed especially for 
its purpose. 

Wolverines are made en- 
tirely different from any other 
work shoe. There is a definite 
reason why you can expect them 
to wear longer. 


First, they are the only work 
shoes made of Cordovan horse- 
hide—the toughest fine-fibred 
leather known. Baseballs are 
made of it, because it alone will 


stand the the pounding. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 
Rockford, Michigan 


ES SAT ee ele 


Finally we learned the secret 
in our tanneries—how to make 
it soft. Now you get this tough, 
long wearing leather in Wolver- 
ineshoes—with theupperleather 
soft as a moccasin—and thick, 
too, for protection. We learned, 
too, how to make it stay soft. 
Even after many wettings these 
shoes a/ways dry out soft. 


We want you to try Wolver- 
ines. Just to see the difference. 
You'll notice it at once. If your 
shoe store doesn’t handle them, 
write us. We will send you the 
name of our nearest dealer. 
Allow us to send you a cata- 
logue, showing our different 
styles. You will find one exactly 
suited to your needs. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept 51, Rockford, Mich. 


Please send me name of nearest Wolverine | 
dealer and catalog. 


Name 


| 
| 
J 
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Fertilizers for Potatoes 


We have received so 
many inquiries during the 
past two weeks for information relative to potato 
fertilizers, we have asked Professor E. V. Har- 
denburg of the College of Agriculture for a com- 
prehensive article on the entire subject. Profes- 
sor Hardenburg is one of the foremost authorities 
on potato culture in the country and the following 
article should prove of decided interest to growers. 


HIS is the time of year when potato 

growers throughout New York State are 
beginning to ponder seriously the questions 
concerned in the fertilization of the potato ‘ 
Time spent in this way may bring profitable 
results later in view of the importance of using 
every economy in the farming business in 
these times. Furthermore, it is true that 
relatively more money is spent in commercial 
fertilizer for potatoes than for any other ex- 
tensively grown cultivated crop in this State. 
Cost of production figures show that from 20 
to 30 per cent. of the total cost of production 
per acre is spent for fertilizers for this crop. 


What Potatoes Require 

A few years ago the Central Experimental 
Farms at Ottawa, Canada, compared wheat, 
corn and potatoes in respect to the number of 
pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
removed by average yields of these crops. 
These figures show that there is removed from 
the soil in an acre yield of potatoes about half 
as much nitrogen as in corn, and about an 
equal amount with wheat. Approximately 
twice as much phosphoric acid is removed by 
potatoes as by corn, and about the same 
amount as in wheat. Similarly, the potato 
removes about twice as much potash as either 
corn or wheat. In other words the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium are removed in a 
normal yield of potatoes in the ratio of 2-1-4. 
Some recent work at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station indicates that the potato plant uses 
almost as much calcium oxide or lime as it 
does of phosphoric acid. Compared to our 
other common field crops the potato may be 
said to feed relatively heavy of potash. This 
is doubtless one reason for the general practice 
on the part of growers in using fertilizers high 
in potash. Whether this practice is justified is 
a question discussed later in this article. 


The Functions of Plant Foods 

A better appreciation on the part of growers 
as to how each of these plant food elements 
affects the crop might be of service as a guide 
in determining such questions as how much 
and what kind of fertilizer to apply. Nitrogen 
tends to stimulate foliage production, induces 
late maturity, increases susceptibility to disease 
and increases the nitrogen content of the tuber. 
Phosphorus tends to hasten maturity and is 
necessary to the actual formation of starch as 
manufactured in the potato leaves. Potash 
increases the production of starch, thereby 
improving quality and yield and at the same 
time enhances the vigor of the plant. Phos- 
phorus has been found to be particularly impor- 
tant in the early life of the potato plant and 
seems to function especially in the tuber 
setting process. For example, young tubers 
have been found to be richer in phosphorus 
than mature tubers. Potash, on the other 
hand, seems to be much more useful during the 
later growth period when volume of tubers is 
being increased most rapidly. 

Up to the present time at least 2,000 potato 
fertilizer experiments have been conducted 
and the results published in this country. 
Probably at least half of these were conducted 
between the years 1890 and 1900 and a very 
high proportion of these are on record for the 
States of New York, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. In more recent years the New 
England States (particularly Maine) have con- 
ducted some very interesting fertilizer work on 
potatoes, notably work with potash. The 
results from these vast numbers of experiments 
may be briefly summarized under such phases 
as sources of materials used, analyses used, 
amounts applied, time of application, method 
of application and depth of application. 


Sources of Fertilizing Materials 

The principal sources of nitrogen for this 
crop have consisted of nitrate of soda (18 per 
cent. ammonia), sulfate of ammonia (25 per 
cent. ammonia), tankage (6 to 9 per cent 
ammonia), fish scrap (10 per cent. ammonia), 
dried blood (16 per cent. ammonia) and stable 
manure. It is now recommended that in 
rotations where potatoes follow sod, as is 
common in New York, stable manure be 
applied as a top-dressing to the hay crop at 
least one year before plowing for potatoes. 
This has the advantage of benefiting the hay 
crop in better yields of hay, resulting in a 
better quality of sod to be turned for 
potatoes, putting the residual manure in a 





| What, When, Where and How Much to Apply 
By E. V. HARDENBURG 


more readily available 
form for potatoes, re 
moving the danger of scab infection by the 
manure and finally removing the residual 
effects of the manure sufficiently far from the 
oat crop as to avoid lodging in the latter. 
Wherever stable manure is available in suff. 
cient quantity, this may furnish sufficient 
fertilizer for potatoes. Results to date indicate 
that it is often profitable to apply 600 pounds 
to 800 pounds of acid phosphate (16 per cent.) 
at time of planting even where stable manure 
has been used. Experiments to date have 
shown very little preference for either nitrate 
of soda or sulfate of ammonia as sources of 
nitrogen. Neither have organic forms of 
nitrogen, such as dried blood and tankage, 
iven any better results than the inorgame 
orms. Choice of material for the nitrogen, 
therefore, becomes mainly a question of rela- 
tive cost per unit of ammonia, except where the 
soil is moderately affected with the scab 
organism. Since the scab organism thrives 


best in an alkaline soil and since nitrate of - 


soda tends to increase soil alkalinity, growers 
troubled with scab in the soil are urged to use 
sulfate of ammonia in preference to nitrate of 
soda, since this former source of nitrogen tends 
to increase soil acidity because of the sulfur 
in it. 

16% Acid Phosphate Most Desirable 


Acid phosphate (16 per cent.) is at the 
present time the cheapest and most widely 
used form of phosphorus. Relatively little 
bone meal and basic slag are available in this 
country. The principal sources of potash are 
muriate of potash, sulfate of potash, manure, 
salts and kainit. Wood ashes, formerly used, 
are neither available nor desirable. 
tend to encourage scab production because of 
the large amount of lime they contain. Kainit 
(12 per cent. potash) is a relatively expensive 
form of potash because of the low actual 

tash content. Muriate (50 per cent. 
potash), or the chloride form, is to-day ow 
cheapest source of potash. Experiments have 
not shown any preference between the muriate 
and sulfate form so far as yield is concerned 
and sulfate of potash is now considerably the 
more expensive. 


Prior to the World War a 2-8-10 complete 


fertilizer was the one most commonly used 
throughout New York. War-time fertilizer 
experiments showed clearly that our [potato 
soils had perhaps been temporarily over- 
stocked with potash and that profitable yield. 
could be obtained with from 3 to 5 pet 
cent. of potash. Long Island growers are now 
very generally using a 4-8-5 and up-stale 
growers might profitably follow their example. 
In spite of the war-time lessons, too many 
potato growers on our heavier soils in rotation 
are once more using a 10 per cent. potash 
complete fertilizer. In case the potato crop 
is to follow a cultivated crop in the rotation 
600 to 800 pounds of a 4-12-4 will, on the 
average, satisfy the food requirements of the 
potato crop. This might equally well apply 
to cabbage grown in the same place m & 
rotation. The 412-4, one of New Yorks 
“High Five,” will furnish a consid 
amount of necessary phosphoric acid at 
wholesale cost when compared to present 
prices of lower grade fertilizers such as +84 
and 2-8-2. As a matter of present day ef 
ciency or cost cutting, high grade goods meat 
equal plant food value at less overhead cost, 
freight rates and labor. Where potatoes are 
grown after sod which has been top-d 

500 to 800 pounds acid phosphate should be 
sufficient. 


Amount of Fertilizer to Apply 
The Aroostook County, Maine, and the 
Long Island growers have found it profitable 
for them to use as much as one ton per acte¢ 
a complete fertilizer for this crop. Potatoes ® 
these regions are, however, grown much more 
intensively and more frequently on the same 
land than in up-state New York. There is very 
little evidence that the up-state grower 
particularly on the heavier soils, can pro 
use over 800 to 1,000 pounds per a 
commercial fertilizer As already indicat 
500 pounds of acid phosphate is probably 
sufficient supplement to stable manure wif 
the latter is used. The sandier soils, bemé 
more deficient in these plant food ele 
usually demand not only somewhat | as 
applications per acre but are more deficient 
potash and nitrogen than the gm ™ - 
common to Southern and Western New 


Time, Method and Depth of Application 


As a result of many experiments in the 
to determine results from applying fe ~ 
before, at, and after planting, practica4y, 
advantage has ever been shown for app’ 
(Continued on page 481) 
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After Fifteen Years I Review { 


Some Orchard Mistakes 
Joun D. Nevin 


a may be of some help, to those about 
to take up commercial apple-growing, 
to recount a few of the many mistakes 
which I made in establishing my orchards; 
and also to state that prior to fruit- 
growing my experience had been confined 
to water and nét land. 

My first orchard, some ten acres, was 
set out in the spring of 1909, the trees 
planted thirty-six feet apart, making 
thirty-one trees to the acre. The trees 
were bought from a reliable nursery of 
excellent reputation. They were good 
trees, clean, well-grown, with good root 
systems and supposed to be two years old. 
But I made the mistake of buying only 
one variety and planting a solid block of 
ten acres with this one variety. No 
thought of cross-pollenation entered my 
head. This might have resulted in a 
nonproductive orchard as the trees were 
not a self-fertile variety, but beginner's 
luck saved it, and in this way. The trees 
grew and prospered and eventually came 
into bearing when it was discovered that 
one hundred of the trees were of a differ- 
ent variety than had been ordered. It 
paid to buy from a reliable nursery. 


Intelligent Planting Paid 


Two years later I set out another or- 
chard. In the meantime I had learned 
that varieties should be alternated, every 
other row or two rows of a different 
variety to aid pollenation, and to plant 
a yearling tree. Before setting out this 
second orchard I wrote to the State 
College of Agriculture asking for help 
and they sent on the Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, an authority on apples, who 
spent the day studying conditions on the 
farm and gave me a list of apples suited 
to my soil, climate, and market. I 
attribute the success of the orchard in 
great measure to his wise counsel. This 
was the late Doctor John P. Stewart, of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Acting on his advice I bought one year 
whips and asked the nursery company 
the age of the trees I had bought from 
them before. Their reply, “four years,” 
astonished me and I looked forward to 
failure in my first venture; but, after 
fifteen years, they are bearing well though 
not as heavily as the orchard planted two 
years later. So much for the mistakes of 
age and planting. 


Mistakes in Heading and Pruning 


The next mistake was in the form or 
shape of the trees. They had been headed 
low and trained to the open-center or vase 
form, very popular at that time, but a 
type that I found structurally weak, 
subject to serious breakage, and with a 
limited bearing surface. A severe ice- 
storm in December, 1914, broke down 
nearly twenty per cent. of the open-center 
trees in the orchard. There is also much 
breakage accompanying heavy bearing 
unless propping is resorted to. I believe 
better results are obtained from the 
modified leader type; it is stronger, gives 
a maximum bearing surface, and should a 
main branch be lost the space is soon filled 

y the spread of the remaining branches. 

Another change that I would make is in 
regard to pruning. I am convinced from 
the results in a later orchard that the 
bearing of the first block of trees was 

layed three or more years by excessive 
heading back. A block of trees not headed 
back—in fact, not pruned at all after the 
second year—bore apples the fourth sum- 
mer and is showing strong buds for a fair 
{op the coming season. The heavily 
pruned orchards (cultural conditions 
Were the same in each case) bore no 
apples before the eighth year and then 
only a sprinkling. The orchards in which 

ve practised “‘long pruning,” nothing 
More nor less than light thinning out of 
superfluous wood, have borne crops thirty 
forty per cent. heavier than heavily 
Pruned trees, : 
Another mistake affecting the returns 
m the orchards was in growing crops 





Ween the rows instead of planting 
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they do not own. 


and implements are 


the crops. 


date. 


HE continued use of worn-out 

and out-of-date equipment is 

costing the farmers of the United 
States millions of dollars annually. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that 
many farmers are paying, over and 
over again, for improved equipment 
The United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
over-repaired, inefficient machines 


owners more than the cost of new 
tools, through scant yield and loss of 
labor and time in preparing seed beds, 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 


The wise American manufacturer 
does not hesitate to replace equipment 
the moment such equipment is out of 
He must keep his costs down 
with the others, or lower, and his pro- 
duction up with the others, or higher. 
If he did not modernize his plant, his 


There is probably not a farm in the United States that 
could not be improved from a money-making stand- 
point by the purchase of some modern equipment. 


= ao 


machine. 


losing their 


Every Farm Needs Some 
Modern Equipment 






competitors would undersell him and 
force him into bankruptcy. 


The farmer should think in exactly 
such terms regarding his food-facto 
and his equipment. He should chec 
over his farming investment and drop 
every old method and every old 
machine as soon as he has evidence 
that he could save or make more money 
with a newer method or an improved 
He should learn, as every 
successful manufacturer has learned, 
that the value of a piece of equipment 
should never be measured by its price but 
by what it will do for him—by what it 
will earn and save and make. 


Help the Farm to Earn More 


Greater profit on the farm can be 
made possible through careful planning 
and management, diversification, seed 
testing, fertilization, saving of labor 
and time, and increased yield. Farm 
equipment is the big factor concerned in each 
of these details. It made agriculture great; 
it will make agriculture still greater. 
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The McCormick-Deering Line of Farm Operating Equipment 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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fillers. The crops barely paid for the 
cultivation, while in the later orchards 
one crop from the peach fillers paid for 
the entire planting. I prefer peach to 
apple fillers because of quicker returns, 
and in my soil the peaches do not live 
long enough to injure the apples. 

To sum up, then, in my opinion, my 
most glaring mistakes have been: Plant- 
ing a solid block of one variety; planting 
trees more than one year old; too much 
heading in; training to an open-center 
instead of a stronger type; not planting 
fillers. If I had consulted an expert in 
the beginning these mistakes might have 
been avoided. 


OF POTATOES 


Cover fcliage with fine mist 

spray, top and bottom, with Yellow 
Jacket (traction) Sprayer. Two, four or six 

rows. Strong pressure. Write to-day for catalog of 

OSPRAYMO tine of Sprayers—4l-year favorites, All 

sizes for all uses, power riz8 to hand pumps. 

Address: Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 10, Elmira, N. Y. 


. POTATO SPRAYER 


h =« HIGH PRESSURE 
NO&z, NOS 
BAS. t Be , FRIEND MPG.Co.. Gastoar. HY. 

@aS0LNe POwEe spnaveas TOO” YovisAwarshclwlenbower a RIMS 

Sendf Catalog 
“FRIEND” CERTIFIED SEED POTATO SPRAYERS 
“Friond” Mfa. Co., Gasport, N.Y. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.75; 10 Ibs. $3.00, Species Re $1.25; 
10 Ibs. $2.00. pipe recipe — 


| FOR BIG CROPS 



















Pay when received; 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, PADUCAH, KY. 





BEAUTY ONLY SKIN DEEP 
‘You can’t make a hickory wagon spoke out of a 


basswood stick 
PE. 


_wi = and bard bak- 
nor O of 


are 

RAR IRE of Bessemer 
any kind NUF CED. Catalog 
fice. WRITE TODAY. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 29 East Manmee St, Adrian, Mich. 











ROSS . 


“In-de-~str-uct-o 


FREctT it easily — in 
time. Screwe 

tools needed. Low in first 

cost—and no silo built gives 

better service. Freeze-proof 

—fire-proof— storm. 
. if you want to 

just how good the genuine Ross 


write for new book, written by 
Rows Owners in every corm 
growing state. Forty es 
of convincing proof! Mail 
the coupon for prices 


Ensilage Cutters 


UILT for heavy duty. Always runs smooth 
ao te ey . powerful, 
machine. Always cutsslick and clean. 
lo “chewing” of mashing. Ball-bearing end- 
P knife adjustment. Check the cou- 
acts regarding the best 

cutter money can buy. 


E. W. ROSS ™scz™ CO. 


Successors to The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 














20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 







only 


We sell 
makes of high 
quality yet 
} our prices are 
reasonable 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 





























Write today for free instruction 
book and Record of Invention 


PATENTS poet scat iccord’o( Invention 


Sor pengeaal o injlon. CLARENCE A. OBRIEN, Fegts- 
ter Patent Tewwr, 733 Security Savings & Com'l 
Bank Bidg., directly across street from Patent Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


Barn Equipment 
S98 Murray St. New York City 





N May 7, a committee representing 

dealers in the New York Milk 
Conference Board met with the Executive 
Committee of the Non-Pool Dairymen’s 
Cooperative Association and a com- 
mittee from the Clover Farms Milk 
Producers’ Association to discuss changes 
in milk prices for May, made necessary 
by the panel reduction in the pro- 
ducer’s prices for the same month. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. I. 
Elkin Nathans, Secretary of the Con- 
ference Board, issued the following state- 
ment to the dealer members of the 
Board recommending that milk in this 
territory no longer be purchased on the 
flat price basis: 


It has become increasingly apparent that 
the country situation is disturbed by the 
negotiation of a flat price for all milk without 
regard to classification. It appears that there 
is a tendency, probably through lack of proper 
understanding or perhaps with intention, to 
make a comparison between the flat price 
paid for all milk and the class No. 1 price 
paid for that portion of the milk used for city 
consumption, with the result that in order to 
meet alleged competition the competitive 
class No. 1 price has been unwarrantably 
depressed because the flat price for all milk 
happened to be lower. It is manifest that a 
flat price for all milk must necessarily be 
lower than a class No. 1 price which con- 
templates that the surplus going into by- 
products is taken care of in lower classification. 
Failure to take this situation into proper 
consideration has resulted on two occasions, 
i.e., November, 1923, and again in the current 
month, in the class No. 1 price of pooled milk 
being unduly reduced to the detriment of 
both Pool and Non-Pool producers. 

rherefore, in consequence of the failure to 
recognize this distinction and with a view to 
avoiding further unnecessary hardships to 
producers, the Conference Board Committee 
and the producers’ representatives reached a 
unanimous conclusion to abolish the flat price 
and in the future to negotiate only a classified 
price schedule instead of both flat and classified 
as in the past. 

The committee trusts that all dealers who 
purchase non-pooled milk will recognize the 
wisdom of this conclusion and will cooperate 
in the effort to return to the farmers the best 
possible price consistent with market condi- 
tions by adopting the classified schedule as 
negotiated 

Following is a statement of Pool and Non- 
Pool prices for May. 


Pool Non-Pool 

Class No. 1 $1.86 $1.86 
Class No, 2 1.70 
Class 2A 1.80 
Class 2B 1.85 
Class 2 1.85 
Class No. 3 1.60 
Class 3A 1.60 
Class 3B 1.45 
Class 4A—Butter quota- 

tions less 0S 05 
Class 4B—Cheese quota- 

tions less 03}3 0346 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLovER 


ET weather has delayed oat seeding. 
As a result more oats will be sown in 
May than in eight years. The last time 
when a good part of the oats in this section 









TRACTORS 


*® SINCE 18on s 


HE Huber Super Four Tractor 

and Huber Supreme Thresher is 
an ideal outfit for the farmer who 
does threshing and uses his tractor 
for farm and belt work. It saves 
money by traveling faster over the 
roads, setting up quicker, starting 
quicker, and eliminating a man and 
team for water supply. 
Furthermore the tractor is light 





sie 


Get a Real Profit Out of Tractor Power! 


The Huber Manufacturing Co., 111 Center St., Marion, Ohio 






THRESHERS 


SINCE 1879 8 


enough to travel on plowed ground 
and will do all sorts of general 
farm work. It will pull three plows 
and turn an acre an hour. There is 
work for it every month in the Year. 
A smaller tractor outfit for threshing 
is the Huber Light Four and Huber, 
Jr., Thresher. 


Write for printed matter and prices. 

















Dealers Recommend Multip 


New York Conference Board and Non-Poolers Make Important Changes” 


were May sown, the winter's average yield 
that year was 42 bushels per acre, which 
is better than it has been the past few 
years with April seed, as so much depends 
upon the season. 

Sod is being turned for corn, but we 
hear of no one who is ready to plant corn 
until the weather is warmer. Clover seed 
has been sown. Nearly all seed sown was 
shipped into the counties in this section 
of the State. 

Hay is very much in demand at prices 
ranging from $18 to $30 per ton for loose 
hay. A few carloads of fresh cows are 
being shipped to eastern markets and 
some fat stock is changing hands. ' Very 
few horses were shipped from Central 
Pennsylvania this spring, but a number 
of carloads were shipped into this sec- 
tion. A few dairymen who lost their 
herds by having them tested for tuber- 
culosis are in the northern part of the 
State. They are buying tested cows to 
replenish their herds. 

With buildings going up, automobiles 
selling and clothing, all three on a basis of 
two hundred per cent. above pre-war 
prices, and food costing only 50 per cent. 
above pre-war prices, farmers feel that 
they are not getting a square deal along 
with taxes on farm land nearly double 
what it was twelve years ago. There 
must be an adjustment of prices before 
long. 


George A. Smith, Noted Dairy- 
Man, Dies in His Eighty- 
Second Year 

EORGE A. SMITH, for twenty-four 


years chief of the Dairy Division of 
the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva and well known 
to New York Dairymen, died at the home 
of his daughter in Kingston, Saturday, 
April 19. 

Mr. Smith has long been recognized as 
one of the pioneer, progressive workers 
of the dairy industry of New York State. 
Born at Burlington, N. Y., in 1842, he 
was reared on a farm. In 1860 he began 
the successful career of cheesemaker and 
became one of the recognized leaders of 
the industry in central New York. 
In 1893 he was promoted to the director- 
ship of Farm Institutes and carried on this 
work with marked success. In 1898 he 
was called to the newly created position 
of Dairy Expert or the staff of the Geneva 
Station. This position he held until his 
retirement in November, 1921. 

For many years Mr. Smith was in the 
management of dairy exhibits at the New 
York State Fair. In recognition of his 
efficient experience, he was, in 1900, made 
a member of the State Fair Commission 
for eight years. He was active in making 
a success of the dairy exhibit of New York 
State at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893, and was placed in official charge of 
the Station dairy exhibit at the Buffalo 
Exposition in 1901. 

Mr. Smith’s activities as a member 
reach far back in the history of the New 
York State Dairymen’s Association, of 
which he was president for four years. 


Owing to the wide reach of his activities . 


in the State for so long a period of service, 
Mr. Smith had a personal acquaintance 
with individual farmers, especially dairy- 
men, to an extent experienced by very 
few men. In all his ways, he was quiet, 
composed, and unassuming; always 
friendly and sympathetic. 


Who Pays for Advertising? 
(Continued from page 470) 


produces a better and cheaper article. 

In most altruistic schemes for lowering 
costs to the public one thing is often 
overlooked; and that is the necessity for 
manufacturing and distributing goods 
steadily. The factory which has a great 
rush of orders at one season of the year 
and slackness at other seasons never can 
produce at the maximum of economy,, for 
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American Agriculturist, May 17, 1 


there are certain expenses that go on alj 
the time no matter whether or not the 
wheels are turning, 

This, precisely, is why the retai 
merchants of the country are a n 
cog in the machinery of economidg] 
distribution. 

Generally speaking, an advertised 
article is safer to buy than a non-adver. 
tised article because its manufacturer 
must maintain his quality or he loses the 
money he has spent on advertising. 


An Opportunity for Grange Leadership _ 


(Continued from page 471) 





périods for play say that they not only 
are able to accomplish the work laid out 
for them in a briefer time, but that they 
do it better and with greater satisfaction, 
The trouble with too many of us is that 
we give a sort of intellectual assent to the 
truth of this statement, and never to the 
old habit of thinking that we are too busy 
to apply it to ourselves. 

We shall build a stronger, happier, 
more virile, and a more _ productive 
country life when we recognize the error 
of omitting deliberate provision for 
recreation from our programs, and give 
place to an amount and frequency o 
play which will keep the body and 


spirit fresh. 
Need for More Music in Rural Schools 


Rural schools give much less attention 
to music than city schools, where its 
cultural, social and educational value is 
more fully realized. Thousands of farm 
people have no opportunity for training 
in music. The failure to sing is not 
usually due to voice defects or to actual 
disinclination, but to lack of encourage 
ment and opportunity at the right time 
in life. In this important field also the 
Grange has distinct advantage among the 
organizations. Its frequency of meetings, 
its male and female voices, the fact that 
there are young folks whose voices ar 
more flexible to help out the older ones, 
and the lack of restraint. from the 
familiarity of the membership are all 
factors in its favor. 

Don't be discouraged by the lack of a 
leader. Use the best you have. Progress 
always comes from using the best we have. 
Every community has some persons 
have enough musical ability to lead the? 
way. 

I would organize a committee @ 
music, as I would one on play and recre® 
tion, and keep them active. Chorus 
singing offers the simplest beginning, 
perhaps. But solos, duets, quartettes, 
and even glee clubs are possible. 
would also not stop with singing, but 
utilize the resources in inst 
music. 

An Opportunity in Developing Musi¢ 

A piano and a violin constitute @ 
orchestra. Usually a few instruments 
and players can be found. The re 
between Grange meetings can be 2 
meats of much social enjoyment undet 
good conditions. If the Grange will 


‘the most of its opportunities for 


development of music it can make & 
influence felt in wholly new and 
ways in the community. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
Grange is to help build a strong well-knit 
happy country life by means of educati® 
al and social effort. When to play aad 
music are added other things that bring 
out the best in human nature, we & 
doing fundamental good. Father 
son, mother and daughter, b 
hallowe’en.and valentine parties, 
mas trees, observance of national 
days to emphasize their real significances 
plays and pageants, and a host of —_ 
occasions may be utilized by a re 
lecturer to cement the — my va ; 

; y wi 
bonds whic Pr it 





community 
community action in the more 


material tasks of life. 
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---insist on 
meat horde. 
dealers carry them -- Lb «x 
write us aie we will 

that you are sup Send 
for free catalog of complete line 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
80 Main Street, Utica, N.Y. 


The anne SMITH ie 
‘antee o; 
ing qual ay ond satisfaction, 
or money back. 








UPWARD 


PER 
MONTH 


You can now buy your 
Green Mountain Silo with a 
part of the monthly milk 
check. A wonderful long- 
life silo, plus a buying plan 
that fits your own circum- 

stances. Write now for full 

particulars. 

The Green Mountain has 
heavy close-fitting, creosoted 
Staves; extra heavy hocps 
with oversize threads. Doors 

de and fit like safe or 

tor. Wooden ladder 
rungs—no iron to frost your 
fingers. Extra capacity red 
gambrel roof. Storm-proof 
anchorage system makes 
your Green Mountain “‘stay 
= erect, tight, hand- 


Special 30 30 Day Offer 
month's 


coregae mee received 

3 dae from appearance 

Write to-day 4 beckiote, 
Payment plan, etc. 

_ The Creamery Pig. Mfz.,Co. 

340 West St., Ratlaad, V t. 
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“Poach Troe Barers masa te 


(P-C Benzene) 1-Ib. $1; five-pound tin, + 73 with directions. 
fom your dealer : ; post paid 


Dept.C, HOME 


q 


— 


preparation fully guaranteed to drive all the 
ratsand mice off your place. Used by ocean 
Steamers, grain elevators and huge farms. 
f se Oe DUT sIDE. ¥ ene e no 
Large tin can — to 
clean a big barn,‘house, chicken coop 0! 
‘ t postpaidéor $2.75casho rc OD. 
= Meaw refunae iT RATEX fails. 


, RATEX co., 799 B’way, Dept. 30, N. ¥.C. 








DIRECT - FROM - THE 
FACTORY. Keep the salesman’s 
and the agent’s commission 

in your own pocket. 


Day RITE RMATIONNS, SILO, CO. 
Gas 





direct ;orC.0.D. Agents 


Inc.,Rahway,NJ. 





Among the Farmers 


League Announces Nominations for Directors 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Inc., announces that with 
one exception, all of the directors whose 
terms ire in June have been re- 
nomina On May 3rd each local 
association in the eight districts affected, 
met and selected one delegate and an 
alternate to the district convention 
which was held on May 6. At the May 6th 
district conventions, the nominations 
were made. On May 24, as announced 
below, all members in the twenty-four 
districts in the association’s territory 
will vote on the eight candidates who have 
been nominated, as follows: 

G. W. Slocum, Milton, Pa., president 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, was renominated unani- 
mously for director of Dist. No. 24. Of 
the seven other directors whose terms 
expire this year, all were renominated 
with the exception of D. F. Putnam, 


Oneida, N. Y., Dist. No. 11, who wasnot a’ 


candidate. They were Chester Young, 
Napanoch, N. Y., Dist. No. 5; Fred H 
Sexauer, Auburn, N. Y., Dist. No. 12; 
H. J. Kershaw, Sherburne, N. Y., Dist. 
No. 13; John Rosenbach, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dist. No. 16; Herbert L. Seeley, Academy 
Corners, Pa., Dist. No. 20; Paul Smith, 
Newark Valley, N. Y., Dist. No. 21. 
Henry Burden of Cazenovia, N. Y., was 
nominated in Dist. No. 11 to succeed 
D. F. Putnam. 

The districts which nominated direc- 
tors are constituted as follows: Dist. 
No. 5—Ulster, Greene, Schoharie, Albany, 
Fulton, Schenectady, Montgomery coun- 
ties, N. Y.; Dist. No. 11—Madison and 
Onondaga counties, N. Y.; Dist. No. 12— 
Oswego and Cayuga counties, N. Y.; 
Dist. No. 183—Chenango County; Dist. 
No. 16—Erie, Niagara, and Orleans 
counties, N. Y.; Dist. No. 20—Steuben 
County, N. Y., and Tioga County, Pa.; 
Dist. No. 21—Tioga, Chemung and 
Schuyler counties, N. Y.; Dist. No. 24— 
Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Snyder, and Union 
counties, Pa. 


New York County Notes 


Delaware County—Little spring work 
has been done as yet, up to May 1, on 
account of the late season. Auctions are 
numerous, grade cows bring from $50 
to $75. Some purebreds, due to freshen 
in the fall, are offered at private sale for 
$100. Ayer & McKinney’s creamery at 
Delhi paid $2.30 flat price for March 
milk. It is expected that the April price 
will be about the same. Much milk that 
formerly went to Delhi is now going to 
Andes, Bovina Center and Fraser's 
Station. Prices for hauling range from 6 
to 10c per 100 pounds. In some parts 
of the county farmers have to pay as high 
as 20 to 25c for having their milk hauled. 
The country is still full of potatoes. The 
Farm Bureau has taken steps to secure 
buyers and cars are being loaded at Delhi, 
Hamden and Delancey. Potatoes of No. 
1 grade are bringing 70c.—E. M. N. 


Steuben County—Spring is very back- 
ward, scarcely any seeding having been 
done and no planting whatever. Up to 
the first of May pastures had not started, 
and yet hay is offered for $16 to $17 a 
ton, loose. Potatoes are bringing around 
75c a bushel, eggs are worth 20 to 22c a 
dozen at the local markets but 26 to 27c 
when shipped. Butter is bringing from 
40 to 45c a pound. Road construction is 
under full swing and extensive operations 
are under way. Farmers have come to 
the conclusion that they will do what 
they can alone and leave the rest go 
undone rather than pay out all for hired 
help.—C. H. E. 


i In Western New York 
Chautauqua County—Farmers are busy 
up fences and plowing. Some 
have planted potatoes and sown their 
oats. Hay has practically all been 
cleaned out, only a small amount being 
held for feeding horses. Many farmers 


have turned their cattle out to pasture. 
Farmers in general made considerable 
maple syrup this year, which is of good 
quality.—P. S. S. 


Monroe County—The season is a late 
one in this section but a favorable one for 
fruit so far. We are in the midst of spray- 
ing.—M. C. B 

Ontario County—We are having a 
cold, late spring. Very few oats have 
been sown and things in general are very 
backward. Grass and wheat are looking 
well. Help is scarce and high and hard 
to get at any price.—H. D. S. 


On Long Island 


Nassau County—Potato planting has 
been completed and farmers -are now 
getting ready to put in corn and other 
vegetable crops. Garden farmers in 
some sections are pulling onions and in a 
short while they will be cutting field 
salad. The real estate boom that has hit 
the western end of our county and the 
eastern end of the neighboring county of 
Queens is responsible for the movements 
of a large number of farmers further east 
on the Island. Around the village of 
Queens, where intensive vegetable garden- 
ing was the chief industry only a couple 
of years ago, is to-day entirely made up of 
suburban homes. Real estate values 
have increased so rapidly that farmers 
cannot afford to hold on to their land for 
agricultural prices. This very section 
was once the heart of the farming indus- 
try of the western end of the Island, but 
the motor truck and improved roads have 
shifted the center of the industry many 
miles eastward.—F. O. W. 


Suffolk County—The annual cattle drive 
was held during the early part of 
this month. This affair is only a minia- 
ture to-day of what it was in years gone 
by. The cattle drive consists of driving 
of young cattle down to Montauk Point 
where they graze all summer. The grass 
down on the East end is ideal for pasture. 
Years ago, the cattle drives were a 
wonderful affair and thousands of head 
were involved. There was the Easthamp- 
ton Drove and droves from other com- 
munities, that were all united into one 
giant herd and slowly headed down on to 
the Point. At the end of the season the 
annual round-up was held when the herds 
were again segregated and returned. ‘The 
task of driving has been handed down 
from father and son but those in charge 
to-day only drive a spectre of the orig- 
inal herd. Potato growing has taken the 
place of the cattle and dairy business.— 
B. D. E 


W. E. Dana, Head of Farms 
Council, Dead 


OLLOWING a short illness, William 

E. Dana of Avon, Livingston County, 
N. Y. died, at the Highland Hospital in 
Rochester on the night of April 30. Mr. 
Dana was the president of the New York 
State Council of Farms and Markets. 
The funeral was from his late home at 
Avon. Services were held at the First 
Presbyterian Church at Avon. 

The vacancy caused by his death will 
be filled by the 1925 Legislature in joint 
session. In the meantime Datus Clark of 
Peru, Clinton County, vice-president of 
the Council, will discharge the duties of 
president. 

Mr. Dana was graduated from the 
University of Rochester in the class of 
1882. He was a*justice of the peace for 
Avon and active in the Masonic order. 
He was a member of the Livingston 
County Republican Committee from 1890 
to 1920, when. he was elected to the farms 
and markets council post for'a period of 
ten years. 

He was one of the pioneer producers 
of certified milk, being the organizer of 
the old Western New York Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Elizabeth 
Brumagin Dana. 
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Read SiloCharacter 


As you do a man’s 


OU read a man’s character in 
his face. Look to the same fea- 
tures on a silo to judge its qualities. 
In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the 
thoroughness, care and thought 
with which every detail of the 
whole silo is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; water- 
tight, air-tight, non-sticking doors; 
wide, safe, easy combination door 
fasteners and ladder; door front 
assembled at the factory; hoop ends 
adjustable from ladder, these and 
many other features of the front of 
a Unadilla are some indication of 
the bigger silo value the Unadilla 
gives you for every dollar, 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full of 
silo information shouldn’t miss. 

For the man who orders curly we offer 
a special discount that makes a real 
saving in your silo 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 











Triple Strength 
Triple Protection 


Three walls. 

smooth, clean-cut 
giant in strength 
that holds itself 
Straight and erect 
and stays so! Outer 
wall of continuous 
spiral hooping firm- 
ly binds it into one 
solid, durable struc- 
ture, with every 
square inch cross- 


supported. 
Like the double walls E& 
of a house,theCraine’s E 
multiple walls defy 
frost—keep warmth in ( 
and cold ouf, Its air- 
tight middle wall of waterproof Silafelt 
stops moisture from entering and holds 
in all the valuable silage juices. 
A handsome farm building that protects 
silage, and reduces upkeep cost, the 
Craine Silo is the best investment in 
theend. Write for Catalog and full in- 
formation, now. Special dis- 
counts on early orders. Time 
payments if d 
CRAINE SILO COMPANY 
Box 120 Norwich, 
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The H-O Cereal Co., Inc. 
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The sure road to 
poultry success 


MI YY 


UIDE chicks safely through 

the critical first five weeks— 

save the chicks most poultrymen 

lose—and you're traveling the 
sure road to poultry success. 


Life-Saver Steam-Cooked Chick 
Feed actually does save chicks’ 
lives. It’s a natural food—made 
from a combination of choice cut 
Oatmeal, cracked corn, cracked 
wheat, cracked kaffir-corn and 
cracked peas, with just the gran- 
ular firmness needed to develop 
baby chicks’ digestive systems. 


It’s more digestible, too, because 
it’s steam-cooked and dried by 
an exclusive H-O process that 
eliminates entirely fatal bowel 
disorders. It does not become 
sour or musty. 


Chicks fed on it from the first 
48 hours to five weeks grow 
faster, lay quicker and are ready 
for market sooner Mail the 
coupon for sample and literature. 


Manufactured only by 
Feed Dept. 3 
THE H-O CEREAL CO., INC. 
Buffalo New York 


‘Saver 
STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED 


‘ “Saves the Lives of Baby Chicks” 


FEED 
FROM THE 
FIRST 48 HOURS 


TO 5 WEEKS 





SEND ME FREE sample, price and literature on your Life-Saver Steam- 
Cooked Chick Feed. 


3-5-2 4 
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is greater economy today than ever before. 


ARMCO INGOT IRON 


is pure rust resisting iron and lasts from five 
to ten times longer than ordinary steel roof- 
ing. It is by far the most economical roof in 


you can buy. (We make stock 


tanks.) Write for illustrated catalog. 
American iron Roofing 


Co. Sta. 77, Middletown, QO. 
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Electric Whee! Co. 








2 Gim St., Quincy, i. 


Free Catalog 


oney on Farm Truck or 
or wood 







in colors explains 
how you can save 
Road 
js to G8 


SELDOM SE 


a big knee like this, but your horse may 
have a bunch or bruise on his ankle, hock, 
stifle, knee or throat. 


EEA atte 


will clean it off without laying up the 

horse. No blister, no hair gone. 

Concentrated—only a few drops required 
at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered Describe 
your case for special instructions and Book 8R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 Lyman St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














4 pews marketing of 
eggs in New York 
City is based on prin- 
ciples which have 
been in effect ever since the beginning of 
life, supply and demand, but the detailed 
methods to be practiced must change to 
suit the times. My experience during the 
past two years has been with the market- 
ing of eggs from the Pacific Coast Cooper- 
ative Poultry Producers Associations, so 
I trust you will pardon me for illustrating 
my points by references to the work and 
product of these Associations. 

The Poultry Producers Cooperative 
Associations on the Pacific Coast are 
composed of about 8,000 commercial 


| poultrymen and women, owning nearly 


5,000,000 hens. Most of the farmers 
producing these eggs are specialized 
poultrymen with flocks of one thousand 
to 40,000 hens. 

Buy Day-Old Chicks for Stock 


In most instances the flocks are renewed 


| each year by purchasing day-old chicks 


No 


hatched in commercial hatcheries. 


| roosters are kept with the flocks laying 
| the market eggs, so these are infertile. 





The uniformity and mild sweet flavor 
of these eggs are undoubtedly due to 
grain feeding and modern methods of 
handling as usually exist on henneries 
whether near by or on the Pacific Coast, 
but the high degree of standardization of 
the breed, and methods on the Pacific 
Coast, probably account for the excep- 
tional uniformity of these eggs, case after 
case being just alike. 

Soon after the poultry industry on the 
Pacific Coast attained importance, the 
local Pacific Coast markets became 
glutted and the competitive buyers there 
seemed unable to meet the situation sat- 
isfactorily. From foree of circumstances, 
which is, I believe, the most vital factor in 
all cooperative successes, the producers 
formed several sectional associations, 
beginning in 1916. These separate asso- 
ciations worked independently in develop- 
ing their local markets and establishing 
their product in the Eastern markets, 
particularly New York, but they soon 
discovered that they were duplicating 
their efforts and competing with each 
other. In 1922 the Associations agreed 
to market their eggs jointly in the East 
and the result was the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, Inc., a New York 
Corporation. 


Practically a Thousand a Minute 


During 1923 the Pacific Egg Producers 
in New York owned by the farmers, sold 
51 per cent. of all the shipments from the 
entire Pacific Coast to New York, which 
comprised about 10 per cent. of all of New 
York City’s receipts from all sources dur- 
ing that year. In moving such a volume 
of eggs, it was necessary to base prices on 


| an accurate measure of value as deter- 





mined by supply and demand; the auction 
method of selling was believed to best 
serve this purpose and was adopted No- 
vember 24, 1922. During the first year’s 
operation 203 auctions were held, at 
which 188,000 cases of 30 dozen eggs each 
were sold; 5,800 sales tickets were deliv- 
ered to customers during the auction sell- 
ing, and the average rate of selling for the 
year was 940 dozens per minute. 

The attendance has varied from one 
hundred to over two hundred buyers. 


How the Auction Operates 


An auction catalog is published each 
morning listing the various brands and 
quantities offered by each shipper; a 
twelve-case sample for each line offered 
is ready for inspection at noon. After the 
buyers have inspected the samples for 
size, color and quality, they congregate 
in the salesroom at 2 P.M. and the auc- 
tioneer begins his work. The successful 
bidder is given his choice of the best lines 
and can take any quantity from ten cases 
to all of any one line. After he has ext 


How anEgg Auction Works 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast From W. EAF j 


By E. W. BENJAMIN a his choice the 


Sales Manager, Pacific Egg 
Producers Cooperative 


idding begins again 
Occasional shifts are 
made from one 
of grades to another so as to assum 
maximum distribution and minimym 
delay for those buyers who are Waiting 
for one particular line. 

At times the bidding may stop below 
the price which the seller is willing to ag 
cept; in such a case a withdrawal pricei 
announced, and the bidders may start 
bidding at that level or the eggs will be 
held by the owners for later offering. 


An Opportunity for the Seller 


With one hundred or more real buyers 
on the auction, including wholesalers, job. 
bers, chain-store buyers, and retailer, 
there is a tremendous buying capacity 
available and the sellers have a fine oppor. 
tunity to measure supply and demand and 
to hold the prices as high or low as seems 
best. 

The auction sells eggs more rapidly 
than the old method of private trading 
with the usual bickering between the 
buyer and seller, and it automatically fixes 
a price at which the available quantity 
of eggs will just meet the demand. No 
eggs can be sold on auction at much les 
than their value because there are always 
enough bargain seekers among the buyers 
to bid the price above a sacrifice level. 
Low prices one day 
enough buyers the next day to give the 
market satisfactory support. 

With a fairly steady supply of various 
grades coming to the auction, a consider. 
able following of customers will come to 
the auction to obtain their regular sup- 
plies. They come, planning on thelr ten 
to 500 cases, not knowing what they will 
pay for them but knowing from exper 
ence that the auction price is bound to 
be equitable for both buyer and seller. 


Satisfactory to Seller and Buyer 


The seller can not hope to obtain more 
than his eggs are worth; and the wise 
buyer does not expect to buy at less than 
real value. The auction is the most a 
curate and most practical method of a 
riving at correct values we have ever 
found. 

When there is an over-supply of eggs 
in the market the only cure is to increas 
buying. Holding up the prices makes 
matters worse. It is to the producef’s 
best interest under such conditions & 
lower the price quickly before an act 
mulation has resulted, and begin to & 
crease the buying in the early stages of th 
probable decline. The auction does 
and while doing it, eggs are sold and a rer 
sonable average price obtained 
otherwise the eggs might be held until 
after the decline has come. - 

It is also found that with the first a> 
pearance of firmness, the auction & 
presses this condition in the form 
higher prices, before an individual dealet 
would be able to convince his segregated 
group of private buyers that values were 
higher. 


Responds Quickly to Influences _ 


It is contended that the auction, with 
its quick response to every influenee, 
and its equal attractiveness to both 
and small buyer, will, if properly hand™ 
by shortening the offerings an 
withdrawal prices during abnorm 
pressions, and increasing the offerings # 
much as possible during firm periods, 
to equalize the market; - —_——a 
important function for the buyers © 
- In a weak market, by causing 


consumers. 
prices to decline quickly, the — 
lessens the magnitude of the decline . 
similarly, on the advances, it helps 


avoid the radical advances. A «il 
decline usually means that many e88* 
be unduly sacrificed and a radical ate 
curtails consumption abnormally 
both the producers and consumers 5°” 
(Continued on page 487) 





usually attract * 
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can Agriculturist, May 17, 1924 


RHAPS you have been following the 

discussions which have been appear- 
ing in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on the 
bovine tuberculosis situation which dairy- 
men of New York and other States are 
now facing. Now let us suppose that you 
are a dairyman owning twenty-four grade 
cows, and that-sometime ago you decided 
to clean up your herd and signed up the 
contract with the Federal and State 
departments on the accredited herd plan. 
The veterinarian has come and the first 
tuberculosis test showed that you had 
eight cows out of the twenty-four that 
reacted. What will be done with those 
cows, and how much will you be paid for 
them, and when? 

After the test by the veterinarian, your 
herd is quarantined until the arrival of 
the appraiser from the State department. 
The tuberculous animals are then ap- 
praised for their market value at the time 
of appraisal and may be sold by the 
owner with the cooperation of the State 
and Federal Governments for amounts 
equal to or exceeding the salvage or beef 
value estimated and placed upon them 
by the appraiser. If consigned for sale 
by commission merchants on the open 
market, the salvage estimate is dis- 
regarded 

How Payments Are Apportioned 


A large percentage of the rejected 
cattle are sold by the latter method. The 
cattle are slaughtered subject to post 
mortem inspection by a veterinarian or a 
federal meat inspector. The New York 
State Farms and Markets law provides 
for the payment of indemnities for react- 
ing animals by the State in amounts not 
to exceed $112.50 per head for registered 
purebred animals, and $67.50 per head 
for grade animals. The United States 
government, when appropriations are 
available, pays one-third of the difference 
between the appraised value and the 
salvage or proceeds from the salable parts 
(usually the hide and carcass) in amounts 
not to exceed $50 per head for registered 
purebred animals and $25 per head for 
grade animals. In no case may the 
owner receive more than the appraised 
value of an animal. The following 
tabulation, taken with the above explana- 
tion, will show you just how the plan 
works and what you would get for your 
condemned cattle: 


State Federal 
_ “wy Sal- Indem- Indem- 


alue vage nity nity 


Grade dairy cow $90.00 $20.00 $67.50 $2.50 
Grade dairy cow 50.00 20.00 30,00 

Beef animal! 30.00 30.00 : 
Purebred reg. dairy cow 200.00 25.00 112.50 50.00 


Purebred reg. dairy cow 
Purebred reg. dairy cow 


150.00 
100.00 


20.00 112.50 17.50 
20.00 80.00 


One of the great criticisms is the 
slowness of the State in paying the in- 
demnities. A man will hesitate a long 
time before he will make a test which may 
condemn his whole dairy if he is sure he 
will not get the indemnities in many 
months or even years. Certainly he 
Would be in a difficult position if he 
depended. upon these indemnities to 
purchase replacements in his dairy. The 
State officers in charge of the work, 

Wever, are not to be blamed for the 
slowness, for often appropriations have 
hot been available to keep up with the 
demand for indemnity payments. The 
recent large appropriations by the New 
York State Legislature have somewhat 
remedied fhis condition so that most 
dairymen of late have been paid fairly 
promptly. 


What Is Your Experience? 


We would like to hear from those of 
you who have had experience in obtain- 
ing from the State indemnity payments 
or condemning cattle. Were the ap- 
Praisals and the indemnity payments 
Satisfactory? How promptly were you 
paid? Are you glad that you tested? We 
ate receiving some letters, but we think 





a 


‘Payments for T B Cattle 


' How to Use the Babcock Test—Cause of Ropy Milk 


the subject is so important that a prac- 
tical discussion by the dairymen them- 
selves would be the best guide to other 
dairymen who are contemplating cleaning 
up their dairies, 





How to Use the Babcock Test 


Will you kindly give me exact directions for using the 
Babcock milk-testing machine.—N. R. S., Greene Co., 


NYBODY can learn how to use the 
Babcock milk-testing machine. Itisa 
centrifugal machine which holds care- 
fully gauged glass bottles with measure- 
ments marked on their necks. Before 
placing the milk in the bottles, it should 
be thoroughly mixed by pouring from one 
pail to another. 

The tester should first be securely 
fastened to a solid foundation and set 
so that the revolving wheel is level. The 
latter must be carefully balanced in order 
that the tester may run smoothly at full 
speed when empty. A machine that 
trembles and shakes when in motion is 
neither satisfactory nor‘ safe and the re- 
sults obtained are apt to be low. The 
number of revolutions per minute de- 
pends on the diameter of the tester. For 
instance a tester with 25 inches in diam- 
eter requires less than 700 revolutions per 
minute, while a tester with a 10-inch 
diameter requires nearly 1100 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The milk pipette should be sucked full 
enough to cover the work 17.5 centi- 
meters, place the finger over and let the 
milk drop out until its upper level is with 
the mark. Then pipe it into one of the 
bottles of the machine. Take the same 
amount of sulphuric acid, this is gener- 
ally handled in a glass dipper and should 
be allowed to run down the side of the 
bottle to prevent curdling. As soon as 
the acid is added take the bottle by the 
neck and gently whirl the contents until 
they are thoroughly mixed, then close 
the machine and whirl the contents for 
five minutes at a speed of 700 to 1200 
revolutions per minute. Then fill each 
bottle to the base of the neck with hot 
water and whirl for two minutes. Then 
read the fat which must be done while the 
sample is hot. Measure from the top 
of the curved upper level. A little prac- 
tice will soon make a person proficient in 
its use.—M. S. Jostin, Chemung, N. Y. 


Cause of Ropy Milk and Bitter 
Flavors 


What causes bitter milk and ropy milk? What are the 


remedies, if any?—W. E., Otsego Co., N 

Bitter milk and ropy milk are caused 
by bacteria which usually fall from the 
cow’s body into the milk at milking time. 
They often infest the seams and crevices, 
of utensils and cooking vats, and are very 
resistent, withstanding careless sterili- 
zation. As the cows wade through marsh- 
land or muddy pools in early spring the 
fopy milk organisms cling to their coats 
and in this way are carried into the barns. 
Thorough washing of all utensils with 
alkali. followed by thorough steriliza- 
tion with live steam is important. The 
stables should be disinfected with strong 
chemical solutions. 

The following will help farmers who 
may be confused in determining whether 
feeds or bacteria are causing their milk 
troubles: Feed flavors are most pro- 
nounced in the freshly drawn milk and 
tend to disappear with age; bacterial 
flavors do not appear in fresh milk, but 
become noticeable with age. Samples of 
milk placed in sterilized bottles and 
watched for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours will aid one in determining the 
cause of abnormal milk. 


The stunt of catching a ewe by the 
flank has served me well. It is surprising 
how many sheepmen catch a sheep by 
its wool.—Marx J. Srru, Burdett, N. Y. 





Theres 4-Way Safety 
in Every Bag 





—— es 


Saf. because Larro has just the right amount 
. e of protein from the right sources. More 
is often dangerous. Less is often not enough. 
Safe—'s2"* the quantity and high quality of 

each ingredient absolutely do not change. 
No variations to throw cows off feed. Larro-fed cows 
are always in the best of health. 


Saf because a powerful electro-magnet pre- 
e vents tramp iron and steel from getting 
into finished Larro. Absolutely no nails, wird, needles 
or junk in Larro. 


because it is free from adulteration and 
Safe fillers. It contains nothing but clean, 
wholesome, milk-making, profit-making ingredients. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
cream? So why pay half again as much for a sep- 
arator? : 
The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 
Send $5.00 only. We will ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 
cou may pay the balance in 10 monthly payments. 





rite for the separator and ask for General Cata- a76 
logue showing all sizes separators and complete line ee. 
of dairy supplies. . : ? 180 
Don’t buy a separator until you investigate ats. 
Ward’s Sattley and learn how you save }4 or a, 


more through buying direct from the manufacturer. 


No. 289M4615... . $48.80 (Cash ogee} 
Pacific Coast States 53.80 (Cash 50.55 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 30-A, 


Montgomery Ward ? @ 


Velma nti eer 





Our big 
Catalogue, 
PREE 

all sizes of 
separators. 
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The PLACE to cool || 


Milk is on the FARM | 
ownessteneos AMA 


Stops wth. Remov * 
milk a better flavor. Makes T 





ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown } it last longer. saved | s 
more than pays its |} 
BARN PAINT HW Siac" | 
IN Order today. | AN 
ipt of remittance. W int specialists f 
abd'can supoly you with paint for aay purges, Tell CHAMPION SHEET 
= yee Ce ae es ae . W METAL CO., Inc. 
can save goa money by 1pping direct from our 
factory. tisfaction eo é ty 
ons or over we W 
within & radius of three bundred Sie : 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374WAYNEST. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


iH THhhriee 


| CHAMPION MILK COOLER 
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he minimum charge 
Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main 
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Classified Advertising Rates 


ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number 


Pince your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 





including name and 


ain St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 











EGGS AND ae 





4 ,»$i2; 

Reds, $12 w hite Leghorns. 
$8 per hundred Post paid Live 
Ry Mie TURKEY RIDGE 

, Millerstown, Pa. 
our 

* Quality Cc hicks, 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
Bantams. Guineas, Ducks, 
PIONEER FARMS, Tel- 


3A 0? 
Barred Rocks, $11 


$9; mixed, 
arrival 
HATCHE 

MAM? 
pagename Eggs, 
horns Minorcas, 
Wyandottes, l4c 
E low, catalog. 
fo F 


ute, 


Oo} 
40c Leg- 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS hatching & 
$3 for 15. Stock for sale. MRS. A. MORI 
Rahway, N. J 





BABY CHICKS. 8. C. White Leghorns Ex- 
clusively. Over a million 8. C. White Leghorn 
Chicks since 1917 without a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. Our breeding flocks are carefully culled 


and kept on free range. insuring big. husky 





bs orous Chicks that are easy to raise. “OHIO 
ICKS ARE BETTER.” Interesting cata- 
i free WAYNE POULTRY FARMS 
W. J. BUSS, Box 103. Wooster. Ohio 
GUINEA EGGS. $2.50 per 15: turkey eggs 
$5 per 9. Order from this ad. EDWIN gov. - 


DER, Sellersville, Pa 

MAMMOTH PEKIN 
Indian Runner duck eggs 
Rock eggs, $1.25-15. Postpaid 
BROS., Pulaski, N. Y. 

5. © ANCONAS, Sheppard strain, farm 
a e, hatching eggs, $1.25 a 15, $5 per 100 

KELLOGG, Burdett . 2 

SINGLE COMB ANCONAS 
strain: baby chicks and hatchin 
a wants. GEO. K. BOWDISH 


SINGLE COMB ANCONA hatching eges 
$2.00 per 15; $10.00 —'y 100 Prepaid G 
SIMMS, Lake. New York 

SELECTED JERSEY 


hatching eggs, $3 per 15 





or English-penciled 
$1.50-11: Barred 
RUPRACHT 








Sheppard 
eggs. state 
Esperance 





BLACK GIANT 
Chicks 40 cents each 








R. R. COTTRELL, Raefield Farm, Hunt, N. ¥ 
20 YEARS BREEDING: best Rose-comb 
Brown Leghorns: eggs for % iy, cheaper. Write 
8. LAMSON, Cameron 
EGGS, Baby stock. vere Red Turkeys 
White Runner Ducks, Rhode Island Whites 
Re asonable prices MRS. ALICE TRAM 


Md 
LEGHORNS 


LLL, Princess Anne 


“BARRON WHITE 





bred-to- 

















lay. Large white eggs. Chicks $12 per 100 
hatched from two-year-old stock. Prompt de- 
livery guaranteed KUHN'S LEGHORN 
FARM, Sycamore, Ohio 
~ BGGS—$1 per 13, $2 per 30, from Light 
Brahma White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, $1 per 15 G. 
BEALER, Coopersburg, Pa 

CHICKS—Se up C. 0. D. Rocks, Reds. 
Leghorns and mixed 100 delivery guaran- 
teed. 19th season. Pamphiet. Box 26, C. M. 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa 

DUCK EGGS, Fawn and White Runners, 
Pekins, Rouens. Muscovys, $1.50 per setting 
$12.00 per hundred; Toulouse goose eggs. 50c 
each Boston Winners, price list. booklet. 
Write PEFFER’'S DUCK FARM. Greenfield, 
Mass 

BABY CHICKS—Anconas, $14 per 100; 
White, Brown Leghorns, $12.50 per 100; White 
Wyandottes, Black Minorcas $18 per 100, 
Bare Brooders Circulars OWNLAND 

ARMS, Hammond, N. Y 

BABY CHICKS—White, Wyandottes and 


White Leghorns from America’s best strains at 
following prices: Wyandottes $14 Leghorns 
$11 per hundred. Write for circular: hundreds of 
satisfied customers. Safe delivery guarA&nteed 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port Trevorton, Pa. 





LORD WYCKOFF'S White Leghorns, Amer- 
ica's business hen Get some quality stock, and 
you will have 100° chance of 100% efficiency 

rom now on. Chicks, Eggs and eR sn ed 
right. M. W. DEMICK, Hammond, 





BABY CHICKS, 8. C. White a bred 
from our high producing. vigorous, free range 
yearling hens, $12 for 100 for May. Cedar Grove 
‘arm, KUNTZ BROS., Stockton, N. J 

TOULOUSE GEESE and Mammoth Bronze 
turkey eggs. $5.50 per dozen. Order from this 
adv. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa 

FOR SALE—S. C. R.T. Reds and White 

Wyenaettes from very best high record stock 

endid color, shape and size. eggs $3 per 15 
, RS. M. MANN, Linesville. Pa 

BABY CHICKS from pe rsonal Hogan tested 











flocks. Barron Ferris 8S White Leghorns 
12¢c each. Plymouth Rocks, White Rocks, R. I 
Reds, Black Minorcas, 15c each: broiler chicks 
10c each. Safe delivery cuaranteed by prepaid 
parcel post. BANKER’S HATCHERY, Dans- 
ville, N. ¥ 

PARKS STRAIN BARRED ROCKS, trap- 





nested stock. breeding pens headed by 269 egg 
males. hatching eggs 15. $2: 100. $10. NOR- 
TON INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y 

WHITE PLY Mt IU TH ROCK eges for hatch- 
ing. $6.00 per hundred, $3.50 pe! 50, $1.25 per 


15, delivered. White Pekin Duck eggs, $1.50 
oS. 11, delivered, satisfaction guaranteed. 
O08. G. KENNEL. Atglen. Pa 


3 WHITE PEKIN DUCK Baas by express | 


for one dollar and Brown turkey eggs 40 cents 
each. H. P. SHERMAN, Alfred Station, Alle- 
gany County N.Y 


CATTLE 


A , A 
tered Guernsey females, Golden Sec ret breeding 
Accredited herd. D. M DIXON & SONS 
Memphis, N. Y. 











rieeaaEben 
ollan 
and Bourbon Red t 
cach “MRS. O. ae RD. rang Se 
hatching and baby stock. 


Runner ducks, 
H. or, N. Y. 


D. VAN CALDER. ‘Can 


KEYS; from six large hens, headed by tom 
who weighed twenty-two pounds when six 
months old, $7 dozen; winter laying strain 
Columbian Vspaette $2, $2 + 15. 
MRS. C. J. DOXTATER, Evans Mills, N. Y. 
m our famous pure 
Bronze, Bourbon Red, N pause and W hite 
wotand flocks. Get our s rices. Write, 
VALTER BROS., Powhatan Po t, Ohio. 


ourbon turkey eggs, 
From free range. healthy, mature stock. Order 
from — ad GEO. LEHMAN, Amores Pa. 


ronze 













Turkeys Hatched first part of May. 1923 
Well bred. healthy, vigorous. OMAS 
REILLY, Plymouth, Mass. 

SWINE 
6 weeks old $4.75 each: pure bred pigs, $6. 


OAKS DAI - "PAR Wyalusing, Pa. 









s rice Ss, Dp 
FARM. South Royalton, Vt. 

0. I. C. PIGS, large type, well developed, 
growthy, 5 weeks old pigs; selected boars and 
sows for gg from B. Siiver or C. G. 
Fisher stock, $8 each; registration free: 
not ony CH: oy “e. HARRIS & SON, Middle- 
bury t. 





TWENTY grade Pigs, Berkshire and Ches- 
ter White 6-8 weeks old, $6 each. Express paid. 
C. E. BOSSERMAN. York Springs. Pa 





service boars ‘Northern grown seed potatoes, 
American Giants, worlds greatest ioe 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT. Mallory, N. Y. 

are 


G 
‘fering for sale sired by Peter ‘the King. 
grand champion pigs. Maryland and Delaware 
State fairs and one of the largest boars of the 
breed. weight, 1,100 Ibs. These pigs are 1.000 
tb. hogs in the making and are bargains at $15 
to $30 —_— Both sexes. Also a few bred sows 
sired by e boar. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WILL rams BROS. Hartly, Del. 

FOR SALE—Big type Chester Meee pi 
from lary e litters. Best paged lines .. 
KIMMEY, East Greenbush, u- 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COON—and combination tree hounds: 
days’ trial. S 114, C. SCOTT, Sedalia, Ky 

PURE-BRED, large-type, old-time spotted 
Foxhound and Coonhound en $8 and — 
each. Have superior noses, grand yoices and 
will run any ame THOS BRODERICK. 
Moravia N. 
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dy 
IS- 


5S now rea 
MAPLE 


~ 
lish She; herd. 
‘anton, N. Y.., 


also E 


o o ship. 
FARM, 


R. No. 3. 

LTS strong, 
sturdy. and healthy, several ready to work. 
W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg. N. Y. 

Ir PUPS and breeders, Sable, Tri- 
Color and yhite; rents registered and 
trained. PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royal- 
ton, Vt. 

“AM NOW BOOKING ORDERS for August- 
September delivery of 8 weeks old, resuered 
rat terrier puppies. males, $15 females, $7 

farm puppies, $5 and $10. Satisfaction ae 





teed or money refunded Reference, State 
Bank Tae Ill. Address, MRS. CARMEN 
D. WEL . Herrick, Illinois, R. F. D. (Pauline 


Cc armen. 


om 
v aluable trick: ‘performing female, $20 and $25. 
Satisfaction guerantecd. SHENANDOAH 
KENNELS, Shenandoah, 

\ NGORA—long-haired GEIS of purebred 
stock Maine own pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. 

COLLIE PUPPIES. From purebred. good 
working stock we: Females $6. Shipped 
on approval. WM. W. KETCH, R. No. 4, 
Cohocton. N.Y 











GQATS 
KEEP THE BOY on the farm. Buy a goat. 


Useful pa and interesting Good goats. 
$20 up. Regist certified Saanens, gigantic 
6 qt strain. $50. LLOYD GOLDSBOROUGH 
Mohnton, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





p 2 ' e ve 
able-bodied Jewish young men. mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charpe THE JEWISH AGRICU LTURAL 
SOCIETY, Inc., 301 E. 14th St . Y. City 

MAN, middle aged. ao wants — 
out-door vex er of day in Adirondack: 
mainder erve trouble. Work for ' 
board JOHN BECK. 339 W. 44th St. 

York City 

‘HANDY MAN (40), carpenter, 
garden work, wants dress Gesons proud 

refer eB ey, T, Tr 
fogton t 











READ THESE CLASSIFIED ADS 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
EVERY week the American AGRICULTURIST 
Pennsylvania 








bs = New Jersey, 


Can 


day previous to date of issue. 
bscribers and 


Because of the low rate to su! 
accompany your order, 





vi tes. 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Mon- 
an orders must reach us on the same schedule. 





reaches over 130,000 farmers in New 
t States. Ad orders must 


their friends, cash or money order must 
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REAL ESTATE 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





FARMS for $1,500 up; Country 
Goome Stations; Hotels from $3, 000. BURRE 
STONE, INC., at East 42d St., New Lf s 


in 
central New Y onk State. For sizes, , a. tions, 





pri and terms, write PERRY ARM 
AGENCY. Canajoharie, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—My restaurant and bakery, 


good business. Well located. Wo d 
=. poultry farm. CHAS. GREG- 
angor, Maine. 


p=) a 


ORY 

M—22\6 acres, 
7-room house, 3 fire good well of water: 
2 asparagus. SCOTT, Chester, 


150 ACRES fully equipped, 9 cows fresh, 
horses, chickens, water, house, barn. orc! 


places, 
WM. 








woods, 4 mile R.tR. town. R. P. DEAN, So. 
Royalton. Vt. 

FARMS, Stores, Garages, Hotels for sale. 
Free booklet. 


List GP Sees BURKE 
paste Inc.. a East 42 New York. 

253 acres, large 
me mo jHhs ~~ calf barn, granary, 
12-room house; % mile to town, state road. 
Half million feet timber. Will sell with or with- 
out tim ce and terms for x uick sale. 
DR. E. H. PORTER. Upper Lisle, N. Y. 





50 ACRES, equally divided, extra rf new 
house, good barn, poultry houses and out- 
buildings. Address owner, AARON FOX, 


Templeton, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Girl to do general housework. 
A beautiful home and ets. CH. NEES 





person. Good pay. Write MRS. C 
245 North Main 8t., oe OF N. ¥ 

A ecom 
way Mail Clerxs—Mail } ae $1400-$2300 
year. Steady wom. Full rticulars free. 
Write immertiately. FRANKLIN INSTI- 


TUTE, Dept. L 101, Rochester, N. Y. 

WOMAN—Middle aged, to cook for blind 
person in the country; opportunity for woman 
wanting a home; American P erred. F. W. 
LOOMIS, Chestnut Hill, 





At to 
train for firemen or brakemen on ‘railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners 
$150: later $250; later as conductors, engineers 


$300-$400 monthly (which sition?). RAIL- 
. £4 ASSOCIATION, D W-16, Brooklyn, 
ALL MEN. WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
65, willing to accept Government tions 
$117-$250: traveli or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT., 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





SINGLE MAN WANTED to work in cow 
barn. Good wages paid. Nice home to board 
in. State euperience and references. FISH- 
KILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
NA A wEA AC : ewing, 
five pounds, $1.75: ten, $3.00. Smoking, five 


pounds, fs 25: ten. $2.00: pay when received 
recipe free CO-OPERATIV cE 
PRRMERS, Pa Paducah, Kentucky. 

AUTO-OWNERS—I know what you want— 
also need—Mayers Glare-Shield eliminates all 
lare from approaching blinding Headlights. 
Brice 7 75 cts. Ruto Smoker-Sets, 75 cts. R 
Rubber Pedal-Pads for Ford Cars 75 cts. set, all 
postpaid; and your money promptly refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory istributors 
wanted, write for descriptive circulars. WM. 
LORD, Cambridge. Md. 

TRACTOR PLOWS—every improvement, 
can t choke, three bottoms only $95; eight foot 
double tractor discs, $95: New Happy Farmer 











8-16 tractors less than factory cost. LOSCH 
MACHINERY CoO., Jersey Shore, Pa. 
CORD TIRES all sizes, cheap. G. SIMMS, 
Lake, New York. 
. ) A 25 
cents ‘per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
Interlaken, N. Y ‘ 





ETS save money “and time. 


Free. delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A.., 


iner, Mass. 


damaged crockery shipped any address 

from pottery. Ohio, for $6.00. Lots are well 

assorted and still serviceaple. Plates, platters, 

— and saucers, bowls, — bakers, m 
appies, etc., a little of each. Send cash th 

on -. Write us E SW ASEY & CO.., Portland, 
aine 


Ga 









WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCH WORK — Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold pawaee. bright — calicoes and _ 
time. 


cales Yo money's every 
PATCH WOR kK 





orth 
COMP AN Ze Meriden. Conn. 


) ouse- 
dress—May —— only $1.00. Send jf and 
total back leng Valuable coupon given with 
on... BENNE TT's GARMENTS, Schuyler- 
ville, N. 








INDOOR GAMES 


i mm. AH JONG—This old Chinese game is grow- 
g and growing in popularity throughout the 
Usited States. Complete set with simple in- 





structions os can easily follow Mailed on 
receipt of $1. Learn to play today. — 
| BU GESS. 11 First_St..aWeehawken, N. J. 


$2 per 100, $15 per 1000. Post d. Plan 


out this spring will bear quantities of d wn 


ies this summer and fall. BASIL PER- 
RY, Georgetown, Del. * 
A NGS—ready 
easy to grow—save money 
direct to + 
Co., Penn oa N 


Write f 
INDEPENDENT F 






A A A} 
quality, all Xd varieties, ‘$1 per 1000 
= = (not prepaid). W. L. BEARD 


Ga. 
AG lants and aa 
wads “Farieties of tomatoes field grown, 30). 
500-$1.50; 1000-$2.25 by parcel post 
a hot and b- . peppers. 100-75 cts: 
pre .25; 500-$2.00; 1000-$3.25 post 
souneen now ready, tomatoes and peppers resay 


wey the 15th. — he Did x oa 
satisfaction agen I IE P 
CO., Frank Va. L 
AND TOMATO — PLANTS a 
—~> ee varieites, 500, $1.25: 1000, 00 
d 8 score 


CABB AGE: 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H 
nklin, Va 





STRA WBE RRY PLANT Howard and 
others, PAINE'S FARM. South Royalton, Vt. 
AGE Plants open 


field grown heads six weeks earlier than home 


grown. Immediate shipment Jersey, Charlee 
ton wee a Copenhagen Market. 
Post $1.25; 1,000, $2.25 xpressed 
10, ’ i sit 00: 100,000, $100 Prompt ship- 
——— arrival guaranteed. Tomato and 

Potato plant catalogue free. JEFFERSON 


FARMS, nore Ga 
= S—10 Million 
Field ‘Grown — lants for Sale. 12 
varieties. Cabbage and Tomato Plants, 
$1. $1.50; 1000, $2.50: 10,000, $20.00. 
Mailed Prepaid. Expressed 10,000, $15.00. 
Sweet Potato, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00: 1000, $3.50. 
Postpaid. Expressed 10,000, $30.00 Cash 
est and oldest growers in vague. Posi- 
y guarantee good order delivery oi (PANY, 
refund P. COUNCILL C ‘OMPA 
Franklin. Virginia. 


4A? S, 250 ° 
Joe or Success for $2. Postpaid. 
RY, Georgetown, Del. 

N . ever 
strawberry, the Minnesota 1017; set them in the 
spring; start picking in August the same year: 
from 6 to 20 clusters of berries to the plant; 15 
to 30 the next sprin lants, 100 $4: 1000, $30. 
HARRY SHURTL F , Mannsville, N. Y. 
u—2 year Argent 
$1.25 per 3 $8.50 per 

t 


tive 





Bi 
BASIL A. PE 


: A 
Howard 17, 


Palmetto Asparagus, 
1000 


GEO. GASSETT, Putney 











: AWBE Y PLANTS: Senator 
50c-100: $3.25-1,000; Aroma 70e- 100; $4. 
1,000. F.G. TONES Pulaski, N 


co CTI 10 ualbs. no two 
labeled, postpaid $1 0." Collection my 2, i. 
bulbs, 4 decoratives, 4 cactus, 4 show, 
alike, labeled. ponpeld $2.00. MRS. URRY 
MOOSE, Dahlia Specialist, Wayland, N. Y. 
PLANTS—Pansies, $3 per 100: Asters, 65¢per 
100: tomatoes, $3 per 1,000: cabbage, $2.50 per 





1,000, $11.25 per 5,000: cauliflower, 65¢ per 
a. $4.50 per 1,000. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bis. 
tol, Pa. 


1 S (five 
ties), and directions for culture, $1.60 postpaid. 
ee circular. G. SEUBERT, Camden. 

SKING N. Early 
early, prolific. $2 bu. till May 10 Cash with 
order. MORNINGSIDE FARM, Sylvania, Pa. 

GLADIOLUS—Thirty bulbs. nearly all 
ferent, including new ruffied Holland Giant, 
rare purple, orange, mahogany, etc., $1 pose 
paid. Bloom this summer. Send for free 20 
page Ducted catalog of 125 beautiful 
ties. HOWARD GILLET, Gladiolus § 

Box J, New tn ie. ie 

AS 

there is: 

thousand, eight dollars postpaid 
corn, circular free B 

Macedon, N. 









ASPARAG 
one hundred plants one > dollar; one 
Berry plants. 
KATK AMIER, 


~ SEE STATOES, D 
and Russets. JOHN ROLFE. Kirkville, N. ¥- 


Horse Gnaws Wood 


Will you kindly advise me what to do for a horse that 
ents the boards of his manger? He is not a cribber= 
. L, New York. 


NDOUBTEDLY he craves salt. It 
would be a good idea to have & salt 
block in the stall so that he can lick it #8 
he desires. Salt blocks come in very 
convenient forms and are so sha that 
they can be dropped in a box at the side 
of the manger and on account of 


shape will not fall out. acauind 








It may be that the animal has 
the habit and will continue to ghaw " 
mene: for some time. Try covering 

th some kind of metal such as sheet iron 
pon sheet tin. Of course, be sure 
sharp corners are fastened down securely, 
thereby’ avoid possible injury to animal 
' through scratching on sharp points, 
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White Diarrhea 


Be narksble Nebetines of Mrs. 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 

t many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discour 
As a last resort I sent. to the Wa ker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 437, Waterloo, Lowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 

company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.— 
= Cc M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
wa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “‘stitch in time 
that saves nine.”” Remember, there is 
sarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first two weeks 
and you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only pre- 
vents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: ‘‘ My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
Isent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their ‘Walko White 

hea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost 
& single chick after the first dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what 
4 wonder-working remedy it is for White 

hea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—that 
it will stop your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c 
for package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
ge chick where you lost hundreds before. 

t's a positive fact. We guarantee it. 

Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
oldest and strongest bank in Water- 

» lowa, stands baek of this guarantee. 

ou run no risk. If you don’t find it the 
Greatest little chick saver you ever used, 
your money will be instantly refunded. 


ee 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 


aterloo, lowa. 


Send me the { } 50c regular size (or { 
economical large size) package of Walko W 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it ~4 

Positive guarantee to instantly refund my 
oe be Not satisfied in every way. I am enclos- 
(or $1.00). (P. O. money order, check 

mcy acceptable.) 








“Name... 


Town... 


>. R. F. D. 


wank ® in square indicating size pe 
e pac 
times ag mise eee ekaee contains near 


No war tax. 





Fertilizers for Potatoes 
(Continued from page 474) 

at any time except at planting. Although it 
has been rather common practice in Maine to 
use two applications, one at planting time and 
another as a side-dressing later, recent experi- 
ments have shown no advantage from two 
applications over one. This is true even where 
large quantities per acre are applied. Today 
the Long Island wer applies all of his 
fertilizer in the drill row through the potato 
planter at -planting time. Modern potato 
planters are equipped to distribute fertilizer 
in the row ahead of the seed piece in such a 
manner that before the seed piece is dropped 
the fertilizer has been covered over with a 
layer of soil to protect the seed piece from any 
possibility of burning. Furthermore, this 
method puts the fertilizer below the seed piece 
in moist soil where it will naturally become 
most readily available to the plant. 


Moisture Determines Root 
Growth 


Between the two distribution of fertilizer 
and depth of water table, the latter is much 
the more "9 in determining root 
development. ther words, the potato 
root system will I tondes for water and develop 
in the direction of water supply rather than in 
the direction of the fertilizer. For greatest 
efficiency it is therefore important that the 
fertilizer be placed deep enough to insure its 
being made available by the soil moisture 
supply, even under very dry seasonal condi- 
tions. When small applications of fertilizer 
are made and no potato planter is available, 
caution should be used to insure that the 
fertilizer is well mixed with the soil in the drill 
row before the seed piece is dropped. This 
mixing can be accomplished by running a 
cultivator through the 0. already opened. 
Several carefully conducted experiments have 
indicated that for greatest efficiency fertilizer 
should be placed never shallower than the 
seed piece and preferably deeper. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that 
no general rule for fertilizer practice can 
applied. Neither is there any best potato 
fertilizer to be recommended. These are 
questions dependent upon soil type, natural 
soil fertility, cropping system used, available 
supply of stable manure and relative cost of 
fertilizer materials. For the sake of economy, 
high grade fertilizers and greater consideration 
to some of the principles underlying methods 
of application are certainly to be recommended. 


The “Old Shepherd’’ of Allegany County 
(Continued from page 473) 
Animal Husbandry people, in your 
domain, lay claim to all history, all of the 
sciences, all philosophy, all literature and 
all business principles—no doubt he 
enumerated other realms of learning that 
should be included. Be. that as it may, 
it brought out the fact that we should be 
proud to be interested in an industry that 
requires the exercise of all the faculties 
possessed by man and an industry that 
has attracted many of the biggest men 
in the country. Another noticable fact 
is the good fellowship that prevails at 
their round-ups of stockmen—this feature 
culminates at the International held at 

Chicago each year. 

It is this background that makes many 
of us be willing to forego some of the 
fleeting and current pleasures, in the 
hope that we may some day experience a 
more substantial and real satisfaction. 








Putting Through a Community 
Ditch 

We would like to get our muck land drained. Would 
you oa advise us what is the best way to go about it? 
—C.S., In., New York. 

HERE are three ways open to you to 

get the ditch through. In any of these 
various ways, all expenses must be borne 
by the landowners who benefit by it. 

One way to get it through is to get in 
touch with your county agricultural 
agent. He will assist you in getting to- 
gether the landowners interested in the 
project. ,He will also be able to assist you 
in getting the land surveyed, in getting 
estimates on the cost of excavating. 

If a sufficient number of the landown- 
ers are interested, the work can be done, 
under the agricultural law, by the town 
board. The board issues bonds, has a 
survey made, will hold a hearing, con- 
struct the ditch and then assess the land 
owners benefited. 

If the job is a big one, it may come 
into the jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Commission, which would handle it 
similar to the town board. 





C. T. DRYZ, Box 1015, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 





BABY eee 








obtain Moss's famous chicks at the lowest 
and June chicks make excel- 
HEM NOW. Legh Rocks, 

is, Wyandottes, Anconas, Minorcas, ngtons, 
Brahmas, Black Giants. Delivered post these 


prices. Catalog 
ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-l, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 
eaten “ incubation 


BABY CHICKS ‘io. 


to-lay stock. Prices after | = Ms nanred and 
B ocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 12¢ 
each; White; Brown, Buff Leghorns, roc each; 
Broiler chicks, 7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
prepaid parcel-post. Pullets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA,N. Y. 
BABY CHICKS, $s", 8 
Rocks 15c, Buff 


Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to yourdoor. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


our history. Ma: 
ent winter layers. GET 











Hatched by the best 

















that are hatched 





LOOK! Baby $9 2.100 and u 
ee aby Frac ran wit one 


rival guaranteed, 300 egg 
stock. Quality supreme. Catalog free. 
SP? Nano. Hatcheries, Ave. 19. Gambier, Ohio 


Day-old Chicks 


from our trapnested hens in the following breeds: 

Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Wyandottes. 
9 to 16 cents a chick. 

ECLIPSE FARMS, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


WHY NOT-——— 


Buy your Chicks fom eet stock WHITE LEG- 
H S, ANCONAS, ROCKS. Chicks that 
are hatched right and p---— to satisfy. 


Free Catalogue. 
QUALITY HATCHERY, Box ZEELAND, MICH. 
s Exclusively. 
S. C. White Leghorns Now booking 
orders for chicks. May delivery at $14.00 per 100. 
June delivery at $12.00 per 100. All chicks bred 
from 2-3 yr. old hens that have demonstrated their 
high production. Cedarhurst Poultry Farm, Rahway, N. J. 


Barred PLYMOUTH ROC KS 


A strain with official record cf 313 . Sell nothing but 
our own breeding. Baby chicks fos fay and cune! ic. | 


MARVEL POULTRY FARM Georg e 


F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR CHOICE MAM- 
MOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, try om ‘pegehing cogs 
at 50e each; $45 a hundred. Day Old Turkeys 
any numbers. Warrant safe delivery = full count. 























FROM 
FREE RANGE STOCK 


Ferris Leghorns, 10c 
Barred Rocks,  12c 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA PA. 


JERSEY +} soe. GIANT 
REDUCED : 


40c apiece in hundred a Black Giants are 
profitable chickens you couid raise—and Fay tS - 
sturdiest black giants you can buy. America’s Renviess 
weight chickens. Mature early and lay extrem: 
» A teen oy @ Ana - ay market fowl. 
uying chicks you are sure of 00 
chickens. Prices: wo: 3 chien $11. 50 chicks $21. 100 chicks 
$40. Send for booklet or, to avoid delay, order from ad. 
GOODFLOX POULTRY FARMS HATCHERY 
791gNeilson Street New Brunswick, N. J. 


CERTIFIED S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


E Every bird in our flock ins; ed by experts from 

74 N.Y. State College and chicks shipped under the 
f seal of the State Co-operative Poultry Certification 
Assn. You KNOW WHAT YOU ARE GETTING. Care- 
ful breeding plus inspection insures results. Get 
circular giving full description, also price list. 


L. H. ROBINSON Box 103 CASTILE, N. ¥. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS wankers 


WHITE LEGHORNS 

Foundation stock from Tom Barron of England, and we 

have used males from winners of American egg-laying 

contests yo "17-18 and ‘18-19. Our birds won at the 

first two Annual Production Shows at N. Y. Agricultural 

Coben, ithaca, 1922 and 1923. Write for mating list 
ices. 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, CORTLAND, N.Y. 


BREEDERS -CHICKS-EG6S 


w. vw epdattes, Lt. and Dk. Brahmas, R. I. 
Barred Rocks. C. W. and Brown Leghorns. Ca re 
free. Riverdale Bosley Farm, Box £65, Riverdale, N.J. 


Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S. C. White Lagieres 























exclusively. Extra nice, eree May chicks $18 per 1 
From May 15 to June 30th price $15 per 100 by ee 
parcel post. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM CLYDE, N.Y. 
8. C. W, and Brown horns, 10e; 
Barred ee . 12c; 8, 
Mixed, . 100% live arrival. 


Order from this ad or write ast Circular. 


CHERRY HILL HATCHERY, WM. NACE, Prop. 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





HUMMER'S| GUARANTEED CINCKS, prepaid, full 
iw 
re ogo, $5. Sreriee Brown 
° I z 1000, 
a hy, delivery. sues doy delivery; ite 
"Fi y) on $90; Bar. Rocks 


ER’T, Rede, $13'per 100; 1000 
SUSIRIND'S DOULTRY GLANT, Prencaetty 0h. 





JAMES J. CUMMINGS, Piymouth, New Hampshire 
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year. Holsteins bring pro- 
fits through rapid herd 
increases besides through \\ 





Extension Service 


HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION ¢f AMERICA 
230 EAST OHIO STREET.CHICAGO, ILL cmmeemmnd 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 

175 AND GUERNSEYS For Sale 

30 head ready to freshen, 100 head due to 

freshen during March, April and May. All 


large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
HOLSTEINS 2xt* B2¢ lot resistered 


10 istered heif due. 0, ore Ihe tere 
reg. elfers soon due. ere 
ready to breed. 4 high record service — 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


ONE of our two-year-old Lucky Farce heifers has just 
made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We have 
others just as good at $100 to $150. Yearling bull, same 
breeding. Federal tested. S. B. HUNT, Huat, N. Y. 
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Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy [to ‘raise. Very 
profits. Stands strictest i j 
vestigation. Recommended 








ernment. 4 different 

One will suit you. 
Com description free. jg 
Send today. 











SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE 


bi orkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and Chester cross 

pigs, 7 weeks old $5.50 each; 8 weeks old $6 each. 
red Yorkshire boars or sows, Berane boars or sow 

Chester White boars or sows,—any 0) 

ey at 6 to 8 weeks old, price $7 each. 

0 on approval. No charge for crating. All g 
sweaty pigs that are bred to make pork in little time or to 
rom. I guarantee safe delivery. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. 
Telephone 0086 Woburn 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sanebaanage eet gre gor meron igs oat 





f these pure bred 
I will ship yo 1 








'185—Pigs for Sale—185 


| Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and Chester 


cross, 8 to 9 weeks old $5.50 each; 7 weeks old $5 
each. These pigs are all raised from large stock and 
will make heavy hogs. I will ship any amount C.O. D. 
on approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 





Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y- 








DUCKS 





— of giant frame for rapid 


AY-OLD Indian Runners of 


owth. 
DUCKLINGS frying strain. Catalog 
WAYNE CO. DUCK FARM, CLYDE, N. ¥, 


papers Ss EGGS AND DRAKES 
Pekgecr KIN DUCKLINGS Roy PacGoo tele N. VY. 
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The Broad Highway-2y Jeffery Farnol 


(For synopsis of preceding installments, see page 483) 


OW presently, as I sat, I became con- 
scious of a very delicate perfume in 
the air. My breath caught in my throat, 
but I did not look up, fearing to dispel 
the hope within me. So I remained until 
something touched me, and I saw that it 
was the gold-mounted handle of a whip, 
wherefore I glanced up. 

Then I beheld a radiant vision in pol- 
ished riding-boots and speckless mole- 
skins, in handsome flowered waistcoat 
and perfect-fitting coat, with snowy frills 
at throat and wrists; a tall, gallant fig- 
ure, of a graceful, easy bearing, who 
stood, a picture of cool, gentlemanly 
insolence, tapping his boot lightly with 
his whip. But, as his eye met mine, his 
languid expression vanished, he came a 
quick step nearer and bent his face nearer 
my own—a dark face, handsome in its 
way, pale and aquiline, with a powerful 
jaw, and dominating eyes and mouth; 
a face (nay, a mask rather) that smiled 
and smiled, but never showed the man 
beneath. 

Now, glancing up at his brow, I saw 
there a small, newly healed scar. 

“Is it possible?”’ said he, speaking in 
that softly modulated voice I remembered 
to have heard once before. ‘Can it be 
possible that I address my worthy cousin? 
That shirt! that utterly impossible coat! 
And yet—the likeness is remarkable! 
Have I the honor to address Mr. Peter 
Vibart, late of Oxford?” 

“The same, sir,” I answered, rising. 

“Then, most worthy cousin, I salute 
you,” and he removed his hat, bowing 
with an ironic grace. “Believe me, I have 
frequently desired to see that paragon of 
all the virtues. Poof!"’ he exclaimed, 
pressing his perfumed handkerchief to 
his nostrils, “‘faugh! how sulphur-and- 
brimstony you do keep yourself, cousin!” 

“You would certainly find it much 
clearer outside,”’ said I, beginning to blow 
up a fire. 

“But, then, Cousin Peter, outside one 
must become a target for the yokel eye. 
On the whole, I prefer the smoke, though 
it chokes one most infernally. Where 
may one venture to sit here?” I ten- 
dered him the stool, but he shook his head, 
and, crossing to the anvil, flicked it 
daintily with his handkerchief and sat 
down, dangling his leg 


"TON my soul,” said he, eyeing me 

languidly through his glass again, 
“pon my soul! you are cursedly like 
me, you know, in features.” 

“Cursedly!”” I nodded. 

He glanced at me sharply, and laughed. 

““My man, a creature of the name of 
Parks,” said he, swinging his spufred boot 
to and fro, “‘led me to suppose that I 
should meet a person here—a blacksmith 
fellow—” 

I nodded, “What can I do for you?” 

“But no!” exclaimed Sir Maurice, 
shaking his head. ‘You are, as I gather, 
somewhat eccentric, but even you would 
never take such a desperate step as to— 
to—” 

-become a blacksmith fellow?” 

* Precisely!” 

‘Alas, Sir Maurice, I blush to say that 
rather than beceme an unprincipled ad- 
venturer living on my wits, I became a 
blacksmith fellow some four or five 
months ago.” 

“Really, it is most distressing to ob- 
serve to what depths Virtue may drag a 
man!” exclaimed Sir Maurice; “indeed, 
I am astonished! Really, it is quite dis- 
concerting to find one’s self first cousin 
to a blacksmith—”’ 

**__fellow!”” I added. 

“Fellow!” nodded Sir Maurice. “To 
think of my worthy cousin reduced to 
laboring with hammer and saw—” 

“Not a saw,” I put in. 

“We will say, chisel, then—a Vibart 
with hammer and chisel! Most distress- 
ing! and, you will pardon my saying so, 
you do not seem to thrive on hammers 
and chisels; no one could say you looked 


blooming, or even flourishing like the 
young bay tree.” 

“Sir,” said I, “may I remind you that 
I have work to do?” 

““A deuced interesting place though, 
this,” he smiled, staring round imper- 
turbably; “so—er—so grimy and smutty 
and gritty—quite a number of horse- 
shoes, too. D’ye know, cousin, I never 
before remarked what a number of holes 
there are in a horseshoe—but live and 
learn!” Here he paused to inhale a pinch 
of snuff, very daintily, from a jeweled 
box. “It is a strange thing,” he pursued, 
as he dusted his fingers on his handker- 
chief, “‘a very strange thing that, being 
cousins, we have never met till now— 
especially as I have heard so very much 
about you.” 

“Pray,” said I, “pray how should you 
hear about one so very insignificant?” 

“Oh, I have heard of good Cousin 
Peter since I was an imp of a boy!”’ he 
smiled. ‘‘Oh, I have heard so much of 
you, cousin, from dear, kind, well-mean- 
ing relatives and friends. They rang 
your praises in my ears, morning, noon, 
and night. And why?—simply that I 
might come to surpass you in virtue, 
learning, wit, and appearance, and so win 
our Uncle George’s regard. and inciden- 
tally his legacy. But I was a young de- 
mon, romping with the grooms in the 
stable, while you were a young angel 
passing studious hours with your books. 
Naturally enough, perhaps, I grew sick 
of the name of Peter.” 

“You have my deepest sympathies 
and apologies!” said I. 

“Still, I have sometimes been curious 
to meet worthy Cousin Peter, and it is 
rather surprising that I have never 
done so.” 

“*And yet, we have met before,”’ said I. 
“We met in a tempest, sir.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, dwelling on the 
word, and speaking very slowly, “a tem- 
pest, cousin?” 

“There was much wind and rain, and 
it was very dark.” 

“Dark, cousin?” 

“But I saw your face very plainly as 
you lay on your back, sir, by the aid of 
a postilion’s lanthorn, and was greatly 
struck by our mutual resemblance.” Sir 
Maurice raised his glass and looked at 
me, and, as he looked, smiled, but he 
could not hide the sudden, passionate 
quiver of his thin nostrils. He rose 
slowly and paced io the door; when he 
came back again, he was laughing softly, 
but still he could not hide the quiver of 
his nostrils, or the gleam of the eyes be- 
neath their languid lids. 

““So—it was—you?” he murmu ed, with 
a pause between words. “To think that 
I should hunt her into your very arms!” 
And he laughed again, but, as he did so, 
the stout riding-whip snapped in his 
hands like a straw. He glanced down at 
the broken pieces, and from them to 
me. ‘You see, I am rather strong, 


cousin,” said he, shaking his head, “but I 
was not—quite strong enough, last time 
we met, though, to be sure, as you say, 
it was very dark. Had I known it was 
worthy Cousin Peter’s throat I grasped, 
I think I might have squeezed it just— 
a little—tighter.” 

“Sir,” said I, shaking my head, “I 
really don’t think you could have.” 

“Yes,” he sighed, tossing his broken 
whip into a corner. “Yes, I think so— 
you see, I mistook you for merely an in- 
terfering country bumpkin—”’ 

“Yes,” T nodded, “‘ while I, on the oth- 
er hand, took you for a fine gentleman 
intent on the ruin of an unfortunate, 
friendless girl, whose poverty would seem 
to make her an easy victim—” 

Here he glanced at me with a sudden 
keenness. ' 

“Why, surely,” sajd he, “surely you 
must know—” He paused to flick a 
speck of soot from his knee, and then 
continued: “Did she tell you nothing of 
—herself?”’ 

“Very little beside her name.” 

“Ah! she told you her name, then?” 

“Yes, she told me her name.” 

“Well, cousin?” 

“Well, sir?” We both had risen, and 
now fronted each other across the anvil. 


*“ (XOME,” said I at last, “let us under- 

stand each other once for all. You 
tell me that you have always looked upon 
me as your rival for our uncle’s good 
graces—I never was. I tell you I never 
was your rival in the past, and never shall 
be in the future.” 

“*Meaning, cousin?” 

‘Meaning, sir, in regard to either the 
legacy or the Lady Sophia Sefton. I was 
never fond enough of money to marry for 
it. I have never seen this lady, nor do I 
propose to; thus you are free to win her 
and the fortune.” 

“*And what,” said Sir Maurice, flicking 
a speck of soot from his cuff, and imme- 
diately looking at me again, “what of 
Charmian?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered, “nor 
should I be likely to tell you if I did; 
wherever she may be she is safe, I trust, 
and beyond your reach—” 

“No,” he broke in, “she will never be 
beyond my reach until she is dead—or 
I am—perhaps not even then.” 

“Cousin Maurice,” said I, “wherever 
she may be, she is alone and unpro- 
tected—pursue her no further. Go back 
to London, marry your Lady, inherit 
your fortune, but leave Charmian Brown 
in peace.” 

““And pray,” said he, frowning sud- 
denly, “whence this solicitude on her 
behalf? What is she to you—this Char- 
mian Brown?” 

“Nothing,” I answered hurriedly, 
“‘nothing at all—nor ever can be—” Sir 
Maurice leaned suddenly forward, and 
peered into my face. 

““By Heaven!” he exclaimed, 
fellow actually loves her!” 


“the 
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6 final Blot-out, printed last week, concealed the following animals: 
Turtle, rabbit, mouse, rooster, goose, pig, fish, elephant, frog, bee and cat. 

This week we start the Daffydilly Dots, which will amuse the entire family. 
Start at Dot No. 1, draw slowly! through all of them in sequence and you will 
have the answer to the incomplete question. 
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“Well,” said I, meeting his look, “ 


not? Yes, I love her.” A very fury @ 


rage seemed suddenly to possess him, the 

languid, smiling gentleman 

devil with vicious eyes and evil, snarl 

mouth, whose fingers sank into my flesh, 
“You love her?—you?” he panted, 


“Yes,” I answered, flinging him off » _ 


that he staggered: “yes! 1—who fought 
for her once, and am willing—most wik 
ing, to do so again, now or at any other 
time, for, though I hold no hope of win. 
ning her—yet I can serve her still, and 
protect her from the pollution of you 
presence,” and I clenched my fists. ~ 


E stood poised as though about 
to spring at me, but, all at once, he 
laughed lightly, easily as ever. 

““A very perfect, gentle knight!” he 
murmured, “though somewhat grimy 
and in a leather apron. Chivalry kneeling 
amid hammers and horseshoes, worship. 
ing her with a reverence distant and 
lowly! How like you, worthy cousin, how 
very like you, and how affecting! But” 
—and here his nostrils quivered again— 
‘but I tell you—she is mine and no man 
living shall come between us.” 

“That,” said I, “that remains to be 
seen!” 

“Ha?” 

“Though, indeed, I think she is safe 
from you while I live.” 

Sir Maurice strolled to the door, and, 
being there, paused, and looked back over 
his shoulder. 

“T go to find Charmian,” said he, “and 
I shall find her—sooner or later, and, 
when I do, should you take it upon your. 
self to—come between us again, I shall— 
kill you, worthy cousin, without the least 
compunction. If you think this sufficient 


warning—act upon it, if not—” He 
shrugged his shoulders _ significantly: 
“Farewell, good and worthy Cousin 


Peter, farewell!—or shall we say—au 
revoir’?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
HOW I WENT DOWN INTO THE SHAQOWS 


* PETER.” said George, one evening, 
turning to me with a troubled look, 
‘what be wrong wi’ you, my chap? You 
be growing paler every day. Oh, Peter! 
if *t is any o’ my doin’—” F 

“Nonsense, George!” I broke in with 
sudden asperity, “I am well enough!” 

“An’ you be silent an’ don’t seem to 
‘ear when spoke to, an’ short in your 
temper. Oh, man, Peter!” he cried, 
turning his back upon me suddenly, “you 
as I'd let walk over me—if it be me as 
done it—” 

“No, no, George—it wasn’t you—d 
course not. If I am a little strange, tS 
probably only due to lack of sleep. 

“Ye see, Peter, I tried so ’ard to kill 
‘ee, an’ you said yourself as I come 
doin’ it—” 

“But then you didn’t quite manage 
it,” I cried harshly. “I am alive, 
there’s an end of it.” a 

“*Twere a woundy blow I give @ 
that last one! I'll never forget the 
o’ your face as you went down. | 
Peter! you've never been the same since 
—it be all my doin’—I know it. : 

“Never think of it, George, 1 aif 
laying my arm across his shoulders. 
am all right, well and strong; it 8 o 
sleep that I need, George, only sleep. 

Upon the still evening air rose ick, 
sharp tap, tap of the Ancients st 
whereat up started the smith, and 
raking out the fire as the old man b 
up, saluting us cheerily as he came. 


‘ 


“Lord!” he exclaimed, pausing ™ the 
doorway to lean upon his stick 
glance from one to the other of us 
his quick, bright eyes. “Lord! thers 


bean’t two other such fine, up a 

chaps in all the South Country 3 e 

two chaps—no, nor such smiths! it 

warm my old ‘eart to look at ee. 

me in mind o’ what I were mys 
(Continued on page 483) 
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Recipes for Strawberries 


‘Don’t Waste Any of the Luscious Berries 


APS God could have made a 

better berry than the great, big, 

luscious, red strawberry, but undoubtedly 

He did not. If you become tired of them 
served in simple ways, try 


Strawberry Bisque 


1 pint whipped cream 
2 cups fresh strawb-rries 
1 cup powdered sugar 
Fold berries into cream. Line a mold 
with plain vanilla ice cream, and fill this 
mixture into the center. Pack in ice and 
rock salt and let stand three hours. 
Unmold and serve in slices or dishes with 
alarge strawberry on top. This will serve 
eight generously, and every one will 
pronounce it. “best ever.” 
But the fresh season does not last 
always, so try canning some by the 
following methods: 


Strawberry Jelly 


¥ pint orange or commercial pectin 
¥ pt. strawberry juice ¥% |b. sugar 
ash strawberries thoroughly, pour 
into colander and cap, crush, pour into 
preserving kettle and boil for five minutes, 


. stirring constantly. Strain through a 


cheesecloth bag, squeeze and place juice 
ina flannel bag and allow to drain. Add 
berry juice to pectin juice, and bring to a 
boil. Add the sugar. Boil until it will 


* jel, pour immediately into sterilized hot 


Cover with paraffin when cold. 


Strawberry Preserves 


If the following rule is followed per- 
fectly, you will have a preserve that 
retains the wonderful flavor of the 
strawberry, with the fruit large, plump 
and dark red in color: 

Select large, firm, ripe berries. Wash 
and cap. If possible when removing the 
cap, pull out the pithy center from the 
berry. This makes an aperture through 
which the syrup may easily penetrate. 
Then by weight divide into two equal 
_ Weigh the sugar, using weight 

weight. Put one-half the sugar into 
preserving kettle with just enough water 
to moisten it. Not more than a table- 
spoonful. Hold the vessel about three 
inches above the stove and by shaking 
the vessel keep the contents agitated. 
Heat until big bubbles come to the top. 
Now put in half of the berries, and let 
bem cook at boiling point for exactly 
ten minutes by the clock. If the fire is 
well regulated they will not need to be 
stirred 


Now put in the remainder of the sugar 
—just dump it in and the other half of the 

tries on top of the sugar. Remember 
all of this is on top of the berries that 
have cooked ten minutes. Shake the 
kettle as it begins to cook and once more 
cook at the boiling point ten minutes; no 
More, no less. Pour out on a platter 
with a large surface and set where the 
dust cannot get in it and leave for 
twenty-four hours. Then place in glasses, 
put paraffin on, and they will be perfect 
and keep perfectly. Always wash the 
kettle before cooking another batch. 

or plain canned strawberries allow 
two quarts of the fresh berries for one 
quart when canned. Make a good, rich 
syrup by putting two cups of sugar over 
the berries and let stand four or five hours 
™ an aluminum vessel or enamel lined 
One. Then set on stove and slowly bring 
to the boiling point. Simmer for about 
iiteen minutes, keeping berries under 
Wice. Remove scum, pack in sterilized 
Mrsand seal. A can of berries that when 
. ed of juice will be half-full of fruit 
Sconsidered a good pack —Maset FERN 

HELL, 


Propagating the Gooseberry 


(Z00SEBERRY bushes are costly and 

not always to be had because of the 
Qarantine laws against them and yet we 
Want gooseberries. We can readily in- 
ease our supply from a few bushes and 


~~ 


the best method for the average grower is 
by layering. 

In the spring cut back a strong bush 
quite liberally and low down. It will 
branch freely close to the earth and the 
young shoots will become a good size 
by midsummer. Bank around the bush 
two-thirds the height the young growths 


have made, and the soil firmly in | 


among the branches. Either cover this 
hill with a light covering of chaff or straw 
or keep it stirred on the surface to prevent 
rapid escape of moisture. In the fall the 
new growths should be well rooted and 
the clump may be divided up and set in 
rows for cultivation the next spring. 
Some simply bend or cut into the old 
canes in the spring and bank with earth 
and get new plants rooted thus but not 
so many.—L. H. Coss. 


The Broad Highway 
(Continued fram page 482) 


an’ ages ago. I weren’t quite so tall as 








Jarge, p'r’aps, but then, I were wider— | 


ah! a sight wider in the shoulders an’ so | 


strong as—four bulls! an’ ‘wi’ eyes big 
an’ sharp an’ piercin’—like Peter's, only 
Peter’s bean’t quite so sharp, an’ that 
minds me as I’ve got noos foe ’ee, Peter.” 

“What news?” said I, turning. 

“S’prisin’ noos it be—ah! But first 
of all I wants to ax a question.” 

“What is it, Ancient?” 

“Why, it be this, Peter,” said the old 
man, hobbling nearer, “ever since the 
time as I found ye, I’ve thought as theer 
was summ/’at strange about ’ee, what 
wi’ your soft voice an’ gentle ways; an’ 
it came on me all at once as you might be 
a dook—in disguise, Peter. Come, now, 
be ye a dook or bean’t ye—yes or no, 
Peter?” and he fixed me with his eye. 

“No, Ancient,” I answered, smiling; 
“T’'m no duke.” 

** Ah, well!—a earl, then?” 

’ “Nor an earl.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, eying me 
doubtfully, “I’ve often thought as you 
might be one or t’other of *em—’specially 
since "bout three ’s arternoon.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, that’s the p’int,” chuckled the 
Ancient, as he seated himself in the cor- 
ner. “You must know, then,” he began, 
“*bout three o’clock ’s arternoon I were 
sittin’ on the stile by Simon’s five-acre 
field when along the road comes a: lady, 
’an’some an’ proud-looking, a-ridin’ of 
a ’orse, an’ wi a servant ridin’ another 
*orse be’ind ’er. All at once she smiles at 
me, an’ she pulls up “er ’orse. “W’y, you 
must be the Ancient!’ says she. ‘W’y, 
so Peter calls me, my leddy,’ saysI. ‘An’ 
’ow is Peter?’ she says, quick-like. ‘Fine 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


RR, alone in the forge, is too de- 
pressed and unhappy to work. His 
thoughts are all of Charmian, whom he has 
so cruelly misjudged and lost just as he 
realized he lov her. For Charmian 
came mysteriously to his lonely cottage one 
night, fieeing from a gallant who turned out 
to be Peter's cousin, Sir Maurice ‘Vibart, 
and Peter suspected her previous relation 
to him. Their uncle has willed his fortune 
to either who may succeed in mar 











an’ “earty,’ says I; ‘eats well an’ sleeps 
sound,” says I; “e aren’t afeared o’ no- 
body—like a young lion be Peter,’ says I. 
Now, while I’m a-sayin’ this, she looks at 
me, thoughtful-like, an’ takes out a little 
book an’ begins to write in it, a-wrinklin’ 
‘er pretty black brows over it. ‘Will you 
give this to Peter for me?’ says she. 
‘That I will, my leddy!’ says I. *Thank 
’ee!’ says she, smilin’ again. An’ so she 
turns ‘er ’orse, an’ the servant ’e turns ’is 
an’ off they go; an’ ere, Peter—’ere be the 
letter.” Saying which, the Ancient took 
a slip of paper from the cavernous interior 
of his hat and tendered it to me. 
(To be continued) 
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1s no waste in Union Carbide. After it has 
etal "Weave its many purposes in and around the farm- 
V nouse, the residue can be used as whitewash, soil 
corrective or insecticide. 

For house lighting, it gives illumination which 
science tells us is nearest to sunlight of all artificial 
lights. It keeps the air pure by consuming prac- 
tically no oxygen, and by eliminating soot and smell. 
No matches necessary. 

For barn lighting, it reduces fire hazard because of 
stationary enclosed fixture, with friction igniter. 

For cooking — heat easily regulated. Boils water 
in four minutes. Will not overheat kitchen. 

The Carbid. Gas Iron saves steps and time. Uni- 
form temperature. No waiting. No changing of irons. 


Union Carbide is a manufactured ctystalline 
L = material. Looks like crushed granite. Dropped into 
|_—7eSS, ean, water, it produces pure lighting and cooking gas. This 


is done in a simple, easily understood, automatic 
generator which requires no attention except occa- 
sional recharging with Union Carbide and water, and 
removing of residue. 

In the past 25 years more than 409,000 plants for 
lighting and cooking with Union Carbide Gas have 
been sold. 

Union Carbide, in generator sizes, .8 supplied direct 
to the user at factory prices through 150 Union 
Carbide warehouses. There is one near you. 

Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for 
them today. 
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Product of ongin .UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 

ators and 30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.¥. 
eis of che Carbise 


aad Acetylene in Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE 
dustry Wiu —_ Lighting and Cooking. 
tgi- 
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Genuine Union 
Carbide ts always Note Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and 
packed in blue am NOW Cooking Plant should write us, so he will be kept ad- 
and gray am net vised of our lowest direct-to-consumer prices and 
drums. a Carbide user. | nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 















































The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
“S oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


TheAuto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. ie 

* You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsiblecompany which hasspecialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. fitsssciy Minneapous Sakisna™ 
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MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN Set 

Write today for free catalog. Lt, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, 


















“For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 









The Andes 1-Pipe Warm Air Furnace has 
a four bar four shaker grate that cleans 
the sides of the fire pot without losing 
good coal in the center. This increases 
furnace capacity and saves fuel. 









Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 
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INGS 


Buy your awnings from us and 
bank the difference. 
Our awnings are sure to please you. 
They are durably made; exclusive 
designs; easy to erect and very 
pleasing to the eye. 


Write for Samples of Material 
Today 


You can measure as well as our 


salesman. 
ol Save 50°) 
MILVO AWNING & TENT WORKS 


Office and Salesroom, 101 W. LIBERTY ST. ROME, N. Y. 

















for 30 days trial on approval, » | 
Choice of 44 Styles, colorsand sizes #By 

id. Bicycles $21 | 

| 
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of famous Ranger area. Express 
if desired. 
giris casily make the 
payments. 





> A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. 
Set a 
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Science has perfected the process which : p Ses opener tes t% 4 or 5 sock iron 
toughens Armorr late “UNBRE AKABLE “*Pride”’ ron rim cuaaed AAR RA, 







glass lamp chimneys so that they last a life- ‘ 
time. juaranteed against breakage im with porcelain tank. oak post hinge 

















ATE GLASS CO 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS | 

@> BE SURE TO MENTION THE <2 | our agents make by protts on Soap and toilet articles. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 110-n0-cO MANUFACTURING CO., 2729 Dedier St, St Lents, te. 


i y . § le, 50¢ postpaid, stam seat; all.china index faucets. nickel- 
— ~~ back if oat ~atishied. Send fer plated traps, and all nickel-plated fittings 
Exclusive county agents make big Cataleg 40 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
s. Send for proposition. 254W. 34 St., Bet. Tth-8th Aves., N.Y. C. 
ARMORPL Pittsburgh, Pa 

















The Gradu 


Games to Play and 


HEN roses are used for decorative 


purposes, the 
should be of -the finest. 


bon-bons. Decorate the 


Play Games After Luncheon 


An amusing game is to have the hostess 
pass pencils and paper on which the 
following questions are written, without 


the answers, of course. 


There is a rose named for ag Irish 


lake.—Killarney. 
One spinsters enjoy.—Tea Rose. 


And one that enjoys traveling around. 


—Crimson Rambler. 


And one on the banks of the stream.— 


Moss Rose. 


While one is a maiden, very entrancing. 


—American Beauty. 
A country of Europe.—La France. 


The prize may be a large bunch of 
Appropriate to 


roses tied with ribbon. 
graduation is the “Pen” game. 


A “pen” that is a household pest.— 


Pen(ants).—Penance. 


A “pen” that is a kitchen utensil. Pen 


(sieve).—Pensive. 


A “pen” that is a letter of the alphabet. 


Penn(e).—Penny. 


A “pen” found in or part of a doorway. 


Pen(sill).—Pencil. 


A “pen” that is a relative. Pen(aunt). 


—Pennant. 


linen and china 
Use roses to 
surround dishes, but not to touch foods 
unless candied leaves are served with 
chandelier, 
candelabra, and candles with silk roses, 
preferably red for night, or pink and 
white when candles are not lighted. Place 
a rose with each dessert and float one in 
each finger bowl. Do not use a profusion 
of flowers to give a studied effect, but 
use a sufficient amount of real roses and 
artificial ones to look tasteful and simple. 
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Refreshments to Serve 


Remove the stones from the cherries and 
fill the centers with nut meats, add the 
marshmallows, bananas and oranges, 
Mix together, lightly, and serve on 
shredded lettuce with mayonnaise. 

June Salad.—Three bananas, one 
orange, two apples, three slices of ping. 
apple, half a cup of sugar, three 
half a cup of lemon juice and half a 
of pineapple juice. Cut the fruit into 
cubes. Beat up the eggs and sugar tp. 
gether, put them into a double boiler, 
add the lemon juice and the pineg 
juice, stir over the fire till they thicken, 
then pour over the fruit. 

Strawberry Sherbet.—One quart of 
ripe strawberries, two cups of juice, two 
pints of water, one pound of sugar and 
the strained juice of one lemon. Mash 
the berries or enough to make one pint 
of juice. Add the sugar to the mashed 
berries and let stand until dissolved, 
Add the other ingredients and press 
through a fine cheese cloth or through a 
fruit press. Freeze and serve. 

Almond Cake.—Blanch enough al- 
monds to fill a cup when skinned, and 
when cold pound to a paste. Or what is 
more convenient, buy the almond paste 
ready prepared. Cream a quarter of a 
pound of butter with a pound of powdered 
sugar and beat into this the well-whipped 
yolks of seven eggs. Then beat in 
gradually the almond paste, a teaspoonful 
of rose water, a quart of sifted flour, and 
lastly the stiffened whites of the eggs. 
Bake in a loaf in a steady oven until a 
straw comes out clean from the thickest 
part. When cold, ice, flavoring the icing 
with rose water and a very little essence 
of bitter almonds. 

Orange Cakes.—One cupful of corn- 
starch, four tablespoonfuls butter, one 













your dress. 


10 and 12 years. 





FOR THE FAMILY’S EVERYDAY WARDROBE 


No. 2085, an apron is life-insurance for 

Cut several at a time from x 
this pattern, obtainable in sizes 36, $0, 44 “s 
and 48 inches bust measure. 
takes 23% yards material. Price, 12c. 


No. 2089, a make-orer or hot weather bloomer frock, comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
Price, 12c. 


TO ORDER: Write your name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly. Enclose 
correct remittance and send to Pattern Department, American Acricu.torist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. Stamps are safer than coins. Add 10c if you wish our 
big summer catalogue, full of enticing styles. 


Size 36 - 
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} | Lt No. 2054.—Beliless Blouse 

\ had witk circular sides. It cuts 
1 in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 


| 2106 and 42 inches bust measure. 
vs . Price, 12c. 


No. 2106, a sturdy boy's play suit cuts in sizes, 2, 4 
and 6. Economical of material. Price, 12c. 








A “pen” that inhabits the globe. 
Pen(man).—Penman. 

A “pen” that is labeled. Pen(tag on). 
—Pentagon. 

Refreshments 

Chicken and Celery Sandwiches.—Mix 
one cup of chopped chicken meat with 
three tablespoonfuls of minced celery 
and enough salad dressing to make a 
good consistency to spread. Cut bread 
in round shapes before filling in with 
chicken. 

Cherry and Marshmallow Salad.—Half 
a pound of marshmallows, cut in 
quarters, one cup of white cherries, three 
sliced bananas, one cup of diced pine- 
apple and four oranges cut in small pieces. 


half cupful of sugar, two eggs, the grated 
rind of two oranges, and the juice of half 
an orange. Sift the cornstarch and mix 
the sugar with the grated orange rinds. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a soft cream. 
Whisk the eggs until frothy then stir 
them slowly a little at a time into 
butter and sugar and beat the mixture 
well. Add the cornstarch very lightly, 
a little at a time, and then the strame@ 
orange juice. Grease some small fancy 
tins, and fill them ard full wah 
mixture. Bake the cakes very © M 
in a moderate oven for about fifteen 
minutes or until set and delicately colore¢- 
Allow the cakes to cool a little before 
lifting them out of the tins as they b 
easily. —H. A. Lynan. 
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The Help-Each-Other 
Corner 
Some Cooking Inquiries 


“Kindly tell me how some one in your 
lists of home cooking makes steam candy, 
also how they do up pickled onions so 
that the vinegar does not give them a 

. Also spiced beets and canned 
corn.” —Mr. C. G. W., Pa. 


“T wish some one would tell us how to 
use suet in making other things than 
steamed puddings.”—Mrs. E. M. A., 
New York. a 


Yeast Recipe Wanted 


AS any one of our readers a reliable 

recipe for home-made yeast? Mrs. 
C. I. P. of Pennsylvania asks us to help 
her find one as she says hers does not 
seem to succeed. Mrs. P. has another 
suggestion to make which is as follows: 

“T wish some of the women readers 
would write and describe their day’s 
work. I like to know what other farm 
women are doing—what they have for 
meals—how they make bedding, ete. It 
is more homelike to hear them tell, than 
it is to read or hear the Home Economics 
teachers always. I get tired of hearing 
everything scientifically described.” 

* * 


Braided Rugs 


Can any AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
reader send me directions for making 
braided rugs from ordinary carpet rags? 
Would woolen ones be much better than 
cotton or can I mix them just as well? 

I also would like to know if there are 
any plants beside ferns that grow well in 
acool, shady place.— JANE. 


* * ~ 


Editor's Note.—If any of our readers can 
help in answering these questions we should 
be glad to have them write to the Household 
Editor, who will forward the letters to the 
different readers who have asked for help 


For the Pie-lover 


MAN is known to be the pie-eating 
sex. If you have in your home a 
boy, big or small, whose favorite food is 
pie, you can not reach his heart more 
readily than with a 
California Lemon Pie 
14 cups sugar 6 cup flour 
Y teaspoon salt 1 cup boiling water 
grated rind of 1 3 egg yolks 
lemon 1 tablespoon butter 
_ 44 tablespoons lemon juice 

Mix sugar, flour and salt, add boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Allow to 
come to boiling point directly over the 
heat, then cook over boiling water in 
double boiler 15 minutes. Add butter, 
egg yolks, lemon juice and rind and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into a baked pie 
crust. Make a meringue by beating 3 egg 
whites until stiff and adding 14 cup of 
sited powdered sugar and 1 teaspoon of 
lmon juice. Beat until smooth and 
glossy and spread over top of pie. Bake 
i a moderate oven 8 minutes or until 
brown, and serve cold. 


Grandmothers 


H's being a grandmother ceased to be 
. » an occupation and become merely an 
imeident? Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, of 
Atlanta, who is director for the National 
e of Women Voters in a region 
made up of nine southern States and the 
trict of Columbia, believes so. Mrs. 
tham says she can remember when 
gtandmothers were expected to help 
up their grandchildren as soon as 
y had finished bringing up their own, 
and if they lived long enough, a third 
Seneration offered them occupation. 
Wherever I go,” says Mrs. Cheatham, 
travels over many States, “I am 


stuck by the number of middle-aged 


and elderly women who are taking up 
Yarious kinds of work, studying for 
€ssions or crafts or fitting themselves 

r Political activity. It will mean the 
tion of one of the nation’s most 
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There are millions of kitchens 
which are literally prisons. Three 
meals a day, 365 days in the year, 
tepresents a stupendous work 
program, yet millions of house- 
wives do it efficiently and un- 
complainingly. 

But there is a way to lighten 
the burden of housewives, to 
improve their cooking, and to 
make both themselves and their 
families happier, with more 
time to play, and to enjoy life. 
Thousands of housewives have 
discovered the New Perfection 
Oil Cookstove, which burns 
kerosene clean.and odorless. It is 
practically automatic in its oper- 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Gok Stoves and Ovens 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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ation, ready to cook at the curn 
of the wick and the touch of a 
match, delivers wide range of 
heat—bakes, broils, boils, roasts 
and toasts. It banishes the dirty 
coal and wood cookstove with 
their inevitable dirt and ashes. It 
adds immeasurably to personal 
comfort, and makes the kitchen 
a cool and inviting place. 


Your nearest dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate any style or size 
in the New Perfection line. Each 
one, from the famous Blue 
Chimney to the Giant Supezfex, 
with the fast-as-gas burners, rep- 
resents the utmost in cooking 
satisfaction at its price. 
















26 BROADWAY 
For best results 
uss Socony Kerosene 
valuable and neglected assets—the from which it gets its name. The seeds 
trained, experienced, thoughtful minds of germinate readily and can be planted 
grandmothers. after the soil is warm. It is a type of 


“In the old days, many a woman who 
would have graced a President’s cabinet 
sat at home rocking her grandchildren 
and for variety, knitting. There will be 
fewer heels turned hereafter but the skill 
that turned the heel will help the nation 
to turn a corner. When I see grand- 
mothers coming out into the world I 
know the world will be better for it. 
The country needs grandmothering even 
more, perhaps, than it needs mothering.” 


The Canary Bird Flower 


HERE you want a dense covering 

of pretty foliage not bothered by 
insects, the canary bird flower will serve 
well. It grows fast and twines closely by 
clasping the support with its leaf stems. 
The flowers are not showy but odd, 
resembling tiny yellow birds in flight, 





tropaeolum closely related to the nastur- 
tiums but a much stronger grower and 
having finely indented foliage. I have 
had them climb to the second story 
window and become so thick that sunlight 
would not penetrate, and for a window or 
porch vine they are excellent.—BERTHA 
ALZADA. 


Marshmallow Cake 


Can 1 cup sugar with 14 cup but- 
ter. Add 34 cup milk, 2 well-beaten 
eggs, 2 cups flour sifted with 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Flavor with 14 teaspvon 
each vanilla and lemon extract. Bake in 
two layers. Dissolve 2 tablespoons gela- 
tine in 8 tablespoons boiling water, stir 
in 1 lb. confectioner’s sugar, flavor to 


taste, beat half an hour, and spread gener- 


ously between layers and on top of cake. 


“THE ASTORIA”’ 





An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of « few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a4, 4% ors’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
roll rim enameled fiit back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 


MORRIS & KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 

















READ the 


BABY CHICK 


Advertising 
On Pages 481, 487 and 488 











Milk Prices 

HE Dairymen's League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during May in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.60; Class §-A, and 
}-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Class 2-A, $2.00; 
Class 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Claas 3, 
$1.95. 

Sheffield Farms Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone for May is $1.7014. 

Non-pooling producers association Class 1, 
fluid milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3a, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3b, milk for fancy 
cheeses, #1.45; Class 4 determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia price plan) receiving station prices, 
3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19. 


BUTTER MARKET FAIRLY STEADY 


The week ending May 16th found the butter 
market fairly steady, although experiencing 
slight tremors. Early in the week, the market 
was decidedly firm at 38!4c, but Wednesday 
found a slight flutter downward with a half- 
cent decline. This had a tendency to stimu- 
late business and clearances on better grades 
of tablestock were affected during the closing 
days. This week's market ends in a firm con- 
dition. The arrivals are sufficient to meet re- 
quirements of the trade and at the same time 
business is good. Buying is quite general in- 
cluding chain stores. There i 
business being done with out-of-town buyers 
However, no one seems to be inclined to buy 
beyond present needs. With the butter mar- 
ket in such a nervous and flighty condition, it is 
decidedly a risky business for buyers to take a 
chance on the future. Creamery butter scor- 
ing higher than 92 is bringing anywhere from 
3814 to 39e with 92 score firm at 38c. Creamery 
firsts scoring in the neighborhood of 38 and 39e, 
were quoted at 37 to 37'(c 


is considerable 


CHEESE MARKET FIRMER 


The market has taken on a much firmer 
tone, especially for the more desirable grades 
of fresh State flats. The up-State market is 
firmer and the demand in New York is steady. 
Qualities are running fancy and most sales are 
within the range of 16'5 to 17c. The market 
was firm during most of the week ending May 
10th, with one or two occasions when a rather 
easier tone crept in. However, the market in 
general is firm and it is expected that it will 
continue, providing nothing unusual turns up 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, cold storage holdings on May 1, 
1924, amount to 10,584,492 pounds of American 
cheese compared with 5,042,125 pounds at the 
same time last year These totals are for the 
10 principal markets in the United States, 
including New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


EGG MARKET STEADY AND FIRM 


The egg market has been extremely favor- 
able during the past week. The market has not 
only been steady, but shows a decided firmness 
right along. Storage buying is in full swing 
and this has been absorbing a large percentage 
of the arrivals. In general business is brisk 
The outlook seems to be decidedly favorable 
for advices indicate that the flush of the season 
in the West is about over. According to the 
U.S Department of Agriculture, cold storage 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 








SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St., N. ¥.C. EGGS 


Write for Shipping Tags 








holdings on May 1, for the six largest markets 
in the United States, amount to 1,745,155 
cases compared to 1,897,814 cases on May 1, 
1923, showing that storage holdings are over 
150,000 cases short of last year. is has had 
a more or less relieving effect on the storage 
trade and has kept business active. Nearby 
whites are meeting a steady market under the 
continued demand, not only for storage pur- 
poses, but for the consumptive trade. The 
egg business is holding up well, primarily due 
to the fact that the chain stores are offering 
consumers a fine quality of eggs at reasonable 
prices. 


LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 


The live poultry market has ruled steady 
during the entire week. Light fowls are selling 
well, while heavy stock is dragging to some 
degree with the result that there is a little 
shading on prices for the latter. Arrivals have 
been rather light, which condition has tended 
to maintain the steady tone. Express fowls 
are working out generally around 30c. Most 
of the stock is heavy. Express broilers are 
coming on in such liberal quantities that the 
trade has shown a more quiet attitude and as 
a result the market looks as though it is going 
to close weak. The trend on these live broilers 
seems to be slightly downward. 

Dressed poultry has not enjoyed the uniform 
steady tone that has been the case in the live 
poultry market. Fresh killed fowls are in fair 
supply but accumulations are considerable 
from previous receipts. Strictly fancy box- 
packed fowls are working out fairly well, but 
these accumulations that have been piling up 
are dragging and ordinary stock is being shaded 
a cent a pound or more in order to clear the 
holdings. In fact, at the close of the week it 
looked as though it is going to be difficult to 
move ordinary grade fowls. Fresh killed spring 
chickens are gradually increasing in supply 
with sales chiefly around 60 to 65c. 

According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture cold storage holdings of dressed 
poultry in the 10 principal markets on May 1 
amounted to 40,413,881 pounds compared to 
59,288,987 pounds on May 1, 1923; over ap- 
proximately 19 million pounds less. 


POTATO MARKET SAGGING 


The market on old potatoes is steadily get- 
ting worse. Last week's report stated that 
$1.75 bulk was about the average price. This 
week the market is about 10 cents lower on 
bulk shipments; $1.65 a hundred seems to be 
the average of the market. Offerings are lib- 
eral, in fact arrivals have been heavier than 
usual for this time of the year and the demand 
is none too good. Just what has put a crimp 
in the old potato market is hard to say, but it 
looks as though it is the southern crop. It 
seems to be the general opinion in the market 
that the demand forold potatoes is about 1 to 4 
compared to southern stocks. Southern pota- 
toes of the Spaulding Rose variety are bringing 
#6 to 7 a barrel f. o. b. Florida. Tle quality of 
these southern potatoes is good and with the 
price coming within the range of the average 
consumer, there is a general tendency to turn 
to this stock. Some shippers of States are still 


- Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


of the belief that the market is going to $1 a 
bushel. We are sorry to say that Genttions do 
not look very favorable for such a turn. 
Maine is still shipping a few potatoes but the 
bulk of the arrivals are coming from the South. 


APPLE HOLDINGS STILL HEAVY 


Advices indicate that the holdings on apples 
in storage are still heavy. At the same time 
the season is steadily working toward a finish. 
Movements of ordinary apples have been 
heavy, the majority going forward on consign- 
ment. There seems ag bs no disposition to 
hold back fancy Baldwins and other late 
keepers until a better market develops. There 
are two reasons for this, one being that owners 
have come to the point where they are anxious 
to close out, with prices more or less a mere 
incident. Furthermore, apples are riper than 
ordinarily at this time of the year. Ben 
Davis’ which is usually depended on for the 
last of the season, are showing an unusually 
ripe condition with the result that clearings are 
beginning to be made. This will undoubtedly 
result in the season finishing earlier than has 
been expected by the majority, which may 
cause some rise in the market later on. But 
with the condition of fruit the way it is, it is 
pretty hard to say just who will benefit by it. 


HAY ARRIVALS HEAVIER 


Arrivals during the past week have been 
more liberal with the result that the market 
has taken on a somewhat easier tone and in 
some ways has been decidedly in the buyer's 
favor. However, the market is still firm on 
No 1 and No..2 hay. Sales are reported at the 
33rd Street yards at $32 for choice hay in large 
bales. No. 2 has got to be pretty good to bring 
#29. Stocks of small bales, especially of the 
better grades, have been low in Manhattan 
with the result that prices have been about 
the same on large and small bales. The Brook- 
lyn market is about on par with Manhattan, 
although during the middle of the week, it was 
about $1 stronger. 


MAPLE SUGAR STEADY 


Incoming supplies of maple sugar in cakes 
have been light with the result that the market 
is steady and firm. Maple syrup, on the other 
hand, has been coming in in moderate supply, 
meeting a rather dull trade and an easy market. 
Sugar quotations vary from 2%c to 25c per 
pound, while syrup is quoted at from $1.50 
to $1.75 per gallon. Most trading seems to be 
going at the inside price. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The market on live calves has been fairly 
steady and has maintained a firm tone through- 
out the entire week ending May 10. At the 
close of the week prime veals were selling up to 
$13 a hundred with medium to good grades 
ranging from $10 to 12. Common stock has 
been in the neighborhood of $8 to 9, with the 
culls ranging lower. No small calves have 
been in the offerings. The market has been 
steady on live spring lambs with the quota- 
tions unchanged at $21 per hundred. 

Country dressed veal calves have been 








sold on May 9: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey bennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other bennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts. . 
Firsts 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower grades 

Hennery browns, extras 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 
Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second cutting 
Oat Straw No. 1 





Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 

| Fowls, leghorns and poor 

| Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns 

Broilers, 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers... . 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo Phila. 
$2 to 38 
29 to 31 ° 
28 27 to 29 
27 
27 to 28 
26 to 26% 
29 to 31 


27 to 28 26 to 27 


41 to 42 
39 to 40 
36 to 37 
30 to 35 


384 to 39 
38 


37) 
3614 to 37 


U. S. Grades 
$28 to 29 
25 to 26 
15 to 20 
27 to 29 
31 to 38 
15 to 17 


Old Grade Standards 


$20 to 21 


28 to 30 
28 to 30 


3223 


sss 
sss 
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that the trade is hardly equal to the offerings 
and the market on average grades has ruled 
weak. Strictly choice stocks were not in 

surplus and lore sold fairly good up t» 
15c and 16c and even higher in some instances 
However, on the a 15c has been difficult 
to get, with prime stock coming in from Ie tg 
1Se. There are fewer small veals coming in, 
Dressed hot-house lambs are in liberal supply 
and the market holds fairly steady on fancy 


stock. 
WOOLS EASIER 


There has been a slightly easier effect in the 
Boston wool market during the past week. 
Delaines similar to Pennsylvania and Ohio 
group, are being offered on the market at 54. 
Wools of this same grade and class have up te 
the present held firm at 55c. 14 blood com) 
ings have been offered at 55c and some small 
lots are reported available at a slightly lower 
figure. 34 blood combing of the same 
have been offered at 58 to 54c and Michi 
Delaines at slightly above 50c. Advices state 
that offerings at these prices are limited. 


Justice at Work 


“ UT on bail” no longer holds good in 

the case of the perpetrators of the 
Standard Food and Fur swindle on which 
the American AGRICULTURIST has been 
working for many months. The accused 
men, William Hecht, Thoma and Jarhes 
Varvaro, Vincent Lewis and Thomas 
Laines, who were released on bail follow- 
ing their indictment on December 2%, 
1923, were up for trial as this issue of the 
magazine went to press. 

So voluminous was the evidence against 
the officers of the company that on the 
third day (Friday, May 9) not all of the 
testimony had been taken. We had 
hoped to announce the final decision in 
the case, but since our first article on last 
November 17, so many letters have been 
received by U. S. District Attorney Wm. 
Hayward, in charge of the case, that the 
accumulated mass has been too heavy to 
work through in a short time. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers are 
to be congratulated on the part they have 
played in bringing these swindlers to 
justice. Only where the postal authori- 
ties have a volume of reliable evidence 
can they move against such violation of 
the postal laws. As will be remembered, 
Attorney Hayward said at the time the 
indictment was obtained, “I cannot suf- 
ficiently praise the work done by AMERI- 
can AGRIcULTURIST in bringing this 
firm, which has long preyed upon farmers, 
to the bar of justice.” 

Next week or as soon thereafter as 4 
decision is handed down we shall print 
the final chapter in the now notorious 
case of the Standard Food and Fur Asso 


ciation versus the American people. 











Farmers Growers -Poultrymen and Shippers 


ts, once used 
We at cars and small lots. o = 









NA PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. N. Paul, 370-371 South St., New York Chy 











165 Acres, Modern House 
3 Horses, 9 Cows, Poultry 


Hogs, season's crops, machinery, tools thrown i; 
community, excellent markets; all conv 100 
bum per crops: pasture, wood, 4 


100 ; 0 plu 

apple, 40 pear. m, cherry, 

room ty bath, electricity, furnace. 

50-ft. barn, runn water, garage, bay barn. 

poultry houses. oman owner cust sell, only 
mA, At eS toes U 

[ec ~ — q 

Copy tres. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150-R Nase 

St., New York City. 


Better Farm Employment 


An Agricultural Service Agency, conducted by 
tarmere,, We alm to Dring tBe Fig ane tied fr 
agricultural and estate; ositions. RS 
BLACK & PETE 

140 Cedar Street New York City 

Shortage Crrice and 
BINDER TWINE—osnet*fte see 
onde cot, Pe Agee ven ed. Se 


Melrose, Onie 
wl 
When writing to Advertisers 


Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Aériculturist. 


























arriving in more liberal supplies with the result 
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Trade Mark Reg U. 8. Pat. Off. 


FINE PARENTS MAKE 
BETTER BIRDS 


A chick with an uncertain parentage is 
liable to be an unprofitable hen. Kerr's 
Lively Chicks, we are proud to say, come 
from the finest strains. That means you 
can buy our Hollywood White Leghorns, 
Norfolk Spec. Farms Barred and Fishel 
White Rocks, Martin White Wyandottes 
and Sked Bros. Rhode Island Reds with 
confidence that they will grow up to be 
money -makers. 

We entered pens of our breeding in the big 
1923 competitions—and they won. From 
this official record stock come our cockerels 
to mate with purebred, farm-raised pullets, 
giving you Lively Chicks, bred to lay. 

Full count delivery, alive and vigorous, is 
guaranteed. We will refund or replace, 
if any should be lost in transit. 

Write to-day and ask for your copy of 
Kerr Chick Book. It includes our egg- 
laying records in 1923 competitions. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 


Newark, N. J Springfield, Mass. 
Box No. 10 Box No. 10 

Frenchtown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Box No. 10 Box No. 10 

















’'M A COOLEY CHICK! 


I want to gett : you iy at 
are born 


a Os Cc 


alog i, telling all about us? 
Dept. A.A. 
ELDEN E. COOLEY, Frenchtown, N. J. 




















IF sturdy 
Mountain-Bred Chicks 
SUMMER PRICES 


pure bred. hatched on Eng Alleghany mountains 
hatched ie ere up to 301 Thess beaptny. fresh air 
Varieties aoa 


F 
& 
3 


Price On 25 &0 100 600 

8.C. Wh. Leghorns... $3.00 $6.00 $11.00 $50.00 
Barred Rocks 4.00 7.75 1450 70.00 
G R. I. Reds 400 7.75 1450 70.00 
wh Minorcas 400 7.75 1450 70.00 
White Rocks 4.50 9.00 16.00 75.00 
But C2 andottes 5.00 975 18.00 85.00 
— Orpingtons 5.00 9.75 18.00 85.00 

ler Chicks 3.00 550 4000 45.00 


Now is hit time to start and raise chicks under © ideal one- 
nese prices give you a great oppeetaaty 
Get these big husk tain-bi hi Postpaid. Order 
Nigbt from thie’ ‘ad sy, meuncaia:-bred a : y 


FARM SERVICE COMPANY, Rt. A-2, Tyrone, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


PROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 














$C. WHITE LEGHOR 
RNS . 100 $10.00 
ane’ N LEGHORNS 100 10.00 
beicntos 133 18 
SPOILERS © ~ MixéeD CHIX. 100 8.00 
Special Prices on 500 100% Prepaid 


and 1,000 lots. 
safe delivery guaranteed 


Address J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 


18,000 Chicks Weekly 


Bred, hatched and shipped just right 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyapn- 
Island Barron 











How an Egg Auction Works 
(Continued from page 478) 


On the auction the identity of various 
shippers may be retained and the prefer- 
ences of the buyers as indicated by the 
relative prices answers beyond all doubt 
the question as to which shippers’ eggs 
are in favor at that time. Prejudiced 
salesmen or favoritism have no place on 
an auction. This elimination of suspicion 
is valuable for all trading, but is particu- 
larly so in a cooperative form of organi- 
zation. 

Any Producers Cooperative Marketing 
Association must work to accomplish the 
purposes desired by its members but 
must also realize that in a general sense 
only those who serve can survive. They 
must have faith that if they can devise 
and adopt a method which puts the dis- 
tribution of eggs on a safer and more 
business-like basis, their reward will come 
in the form of better satisfied customers, 
greater efficiency and a lower cost of dis- 
tribution resulting in greater consumption. 


Weak Breeders Mean Weak 
Chicks 


E have heard of a number of com- 

plaints concerning loss of baby chicks 
after hatching. A number we have inves- 
tigated can be traced directly to the 
breeding stock. 

We were at a place the other day where 
a batch of about two hundred chicks were 
under a brooder. They were about equal- 
ly divided between two breeds that were 
easily distinguished one from the other. 
One batch of chicks were as pert as could 
be and doing well. The other batch were 
anything but healthy. 

On inquiring it was found that the 
hardy bunch of chicks came from eggs 
that were produced from carefully mated 
hens and the other crowd of youngsters 
came from a flock that had been laying 
under lights all winter. 

To go to the trouble and expense of 
hatching eggs from stock of low vitality 
is not a paying proposition. You save a 
few cents on the price and lose dollars in 
the long run.—M. B. DomsBacu, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Time to Pluck Geese 


When is the proper time to pluck geese?—G. M. L. 
New York. 


T= frequency with which geese are 
plucked, varies greatly. Some folks 
pluck as often as every six weeks during 
the spring, summer and early fall, while | 
others pick twice, once in the spring and 
once in the fall. Others pick once in the 
spring only. 

Geese should never be picked through 
the late fall or winter or during the breed- 
ing season. Both old and young geese 
are picked. When the quills of the feath- 
ers are dry and contain blood, they are 
then ripe for picking. A good idea in 
plucking a goose is to put a stocking over 
the goose’s head. 














The Neuhauser * 





Luck Chicks. Catalog Free. Member | 
NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES, 


ONE MILLION 


ixed Chicks, $3.50 per 100. 
POSTPAID. FULL + LIVE Be DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


them when — want them 









REDUCED PRICES ON READY 
MADE GOOD LUCK CHICKS 
$8.50 PER 100 AND UP 


soonen get our big, fluffy, nesbihy, vigorous “Good Luck" chicks and 
Rear BIG PROFITS. These = a ices effective on and after Ma: ea 
Varieties ices O 1 300 S00 
White & Brown Leghorns..... -.+» $5.50 $10.00 $29. 4 be 00 $93 90 00 
Buf horns, Anconas........ -. §50 10.00 29.0 00 

¥ +a . 600 12.00 34.00 $700 110.00 
R. C. & 3. C. Reds = 6.00 12.00 34.00 as: bo 110.00 
White Rocks : 6.50 13.00 37.00 118.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Bik. ‘Minoreas . 7.00 13.50 9.00 5.00 120.00 
White & Buff Orpingto ... .7.00 13.50 39.00 665.00 120.00 
Silver & t. W Vanlonten. 2 10.00 19.00 55.00 pon ; 
Buff Minoreas, Lt. Brahmas. . 10.00 19.00 55.00 ..... 
Speckled Sussex... ........... 0.00 19.00 55.00 


veo 
Sil per “i660 straight. 
BANK REFERENCE. 
CK" chicks are prized by ousats of 


Mixed, all heavies, 


ers everywhere A their a Type and Heavy Egg 
hatch only rom he best selected parent flocks 
STURDY CKS. 


Production 
We send you BIG, STRONG 
Order right from this ad with full remit ttance. Get 
You take no chance with Neuhauser’s Good 
Assn. Weare only 17 — from New York 


and Ohio C 
8B APOLEON, OHIO 











by c. WHITE t LEGHOR NS . 
S.\C.SBROWN LEGHORNS .... 
bw Bh ket ayeure ROCKS 


BROILER CHICKS, Ha 8 


lug 
last year, and over 600, port raising 90 


Man: 
mouey for you es they have done for ky of ‘ters: I 





0,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and Tuly Delivery 
BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT 


Hatched by men with 14 a6 yeuay experience in one of the lar; 
Order early $1.00 WILL BOO 





YOUR ORDER 
Each Per 1000 
aoe 10¢ $90.00 
10¢ 90.00 
120 110.00 
l4c 130.00 
canoe 120 110.00 
9e 80.00 
, . Te 60.00 
* Mrs Williams received 614 chicks from as July 10. 
ent. Let KEYSTONE Lh 2 Ad CHICKS make good 


00 per | ive ve delivery guarant pees | 4 rome ¢ door by prepaid nid Parcel Post 


eaders since Poi0.* 
iE CATALOGUE FREE 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 4.i23i. Hin 


t, finest and best equipped hatcheries in the state. 


Members |. B. C. Association 


Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA. 











Chick Prices Reduc 


Re 
through June, July and August, 


20TH CENTUR : 









Variet 
8. C. White and’ Brown Leghorns 
8. C. Buff and Black legheree, 
Barred and White Rocks, 


8. C. White Minorcas.. . . 
Mixed Chicks . 


You -_ pay for the chicks when they wire. 


White Wyandottes, Barron nw hite Leghorns. . 


25 years’ hatching and 20 years’ shipping enables us to produc e the BEST. 
Place your orders as far in advance as possible. Catalog Free. 


Box R, 


FROM EXTRA QUALITY FLOCKS WITH HEAVY LAYING STRATE 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. PARCEL POST C. 0. D. 


In this way you take no risk 
On 0 500 


50 1000 
7" $4.75 Pr ‘00 50 $80.00 
Anconas 5.00 9.50 45 00 $2.50 
Reds, Black Minorcas 5.75 11.00 62.50 100.00 
6.75 12.50 60.00 110.00 

covceeses 9.00 17.00 4 oaeees 
4.25 8.00 37.50 75.00 


A hateh each week 
NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 





SCHWEGLER’S 


'“THOR-O-BRED” 


BABY CHICKS 


“LIVE AND LAY” 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Barred and 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
Black Minoreas, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes. 12c and up. 


97% live delivery quare aranteed. Order now 
for March, April and May delivery. 
Write for free baby chick book 


F. A. SCHWEGLER 
204 Northampton St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PRICES SLASHED ON 
FULL BLOODED “AMERICAN” QUALITY CHICKS 








Varieties Prices On 100 500 1000 
8. C. White Leghorns. $10.50 $50.00 $95.00 
Barred Rocks........... 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Rhode Island Reds... ... 13.00 62.50 120.00 
White Wyandottes... . 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Our chicks will grow, lay well, pay well. No Better 


Chicks are hatched. Order yours quick. 


The American Chickery, Box 214, Grampian, Pa. 
Super-Quality June Chicks 


HATCHES JUNE 3, 10, 4d oe 
Strickler’s Tancred-Barron Larger 
ENGLISH S. C. WHITE LEG ORNS 

Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg line c 

erels and Lady Storrs 271- line cooks and 

cockerels, mated to hens ee . extra 

heavy egg production. PRICES: $10.00 

100; $47.00 per 500; $90.00 a "1000 by 

100% live delivery 


SHERIDAN, PA. 












per 
Speciai Delivery Parcel Post Prepaid. 


10% books order 


guaranteed. 
LEONARD PF. STRICKLER 








aa BABY CHICKS 





DALMATIA, PA. 


J SUNSHINE HATCHERY 














A Baby Chick Dollar-Maker 


OT every one likes to “fuss”’ with 
incubators. We have four 240- 
egg size Prairie State incubators. Begin- 
ning in March we hatch eggs for our 
neighbors for 5 cents per egg or $12 for 
the use of an incubator, the customer to 
furnish his own eggs or purchase them 


Hampton's Black = Chicks 


THE KIND THAT LAY 


If it’s eggs you want, HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN 
CH HICKS ave proven themselves to be the best layers 
and payers of all breeds in the hands of my customers. 


Better send in your order now for those May aad June 


chicks, or send for my “sf 
A.E. HAMPTON, BoxA, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 








from some breeder who makes a business 
of selling eggs for hatching. 

We fill each incubator four times 
during the season. Undoubtedly one 
could make more hatching if he had eggs 
of his own from some good strain of 
layers and sold baby chicks.—ARTHUR 


Meadow Brook Chicks 


S. C. W. LEGHORNS ONLY 


12c 
Rg) This tow price for deliveries after MAY 17. 
= Safe delivery guaranteed and postage prepaid. 


Meadow Brook Poultry Farm & Hatchery 











dottes, Rhode n| 
Leqhorna. 100, $ ‘ 3. ¢ . 50 r+ 
50. eav roilers, 1 10.00; 
senei $3.b0. 100° live arrival guar- 
A direct his for 
pom ay shipmen 
| R. WALCK 
R. R. No. 3 GREENCASTLE, PA. 





Baby Chicks at Reduced Prices 
$5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
R. L. Reds $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 


Assorted chicks $4.00 $ 8.00 

For shipment any;Tues. Wed. or Thur. after May 
17th. Every chick guaranteed from the best of 
free range stock. I pay parcel post and guarantee 
safe delivery. Excellent hatches make these prices 
possible. Order yours today. Special prices on 
larger quantities. 

BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
E. C. Brown, Prop., Sergeantsville, N. J. Box N 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Pupenses Stowe 


S. C. W. Leghorns 
Barred Rocks | 





100 
Wh. & Br Leghorns $10.00 35°40 esto 
Buff A, Bl Leghorns 10.00 5.50 3.00 
Anges ee 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Bi Minorcas. . 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Barred Rocks..... 12.00 6.50 3.50 
& R.C Reds 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Butt & Wh. Rocks . 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Wh. & 8. L. Wyandoites 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Buff Orpingtons. 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Black Langshans. ‘ 15.00 8.00 4.25 
8. C. Wh. Minorcas.. . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
a ht Brahmas. 8.00 50 5.00 
ll absolutely first class pure bred stock. Prompt ship- 
ments made. Mail orders to 


JAMES KREJCI, 2165 E. 86th St., CLEVELAND, O. 


BATTLEFIELD CHICKS OF QUALITY 


We offer superior chicks from atl popular 

breeds. Bred on free range and produc: 

asa result of 15 years careful bi ing and 
n 





showing Have won ribbons at a iso 
arden, Boston, Buffalo, Syrac ile 
ate on other leading shows. We be ve real 
ity and our ices @ e reasonabie. Write for 
and folder a. pe cent live livery 
Sur chicks will p you and fe 
you. W 





eiey 
=ZABvIEW PouLtay Fi FARM ‘ fifcneny 
Fairview R Pa. 


“CHICKS”. <) Weekly fer. Lu eo at seek 


im 
erenaed incubator capacity we are ip_« position 
to furnish 6,000 usky, day-old Wate sey Bred from 





heaithy. eee Ry range stock of pe and color in the 
follow suoate ric 

. Cc. Wii ‘and Bre Laghe ri 00 $60 ou 

ite = rns Oc 0.00 5 

and Buff Roc i2e 12 00 60.00 

8.0. R.1 ro ie” « Vac 14.00 70 Oo 

S.C. Black Minoreas . . . 120 12.00 60 00 

Wixed or Assorted ° U8e 9.00 45.00 


Scientifically hatched i by experienced operators in highest type of 
rn meubators. ull count, 100% tive ct from af. and 

repaid fo your door. P Orde rs shipment direct bay and reap 
Big profi Catalog free. f. The Richfield Sta 

THE VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 20, R. No. 1, “RICHFIELD, PA, 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


locks Approved by New Jersey Department 
— of Agriculture 


Per 100 50 25 
mar 00 ae ¥ = 00 
100 
vod hb baenes , 92200 $i100 $850 $3.50 
"aafo delivery 1200 miles. Send for Catalogue. 
PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, Flemington, N. J. 


EIGHT WEEK LEGHORN PULLETS 


We give out WORD that every BIRD 
Will SATISFY the most critical EYE 
Delivery cS, = after May lst—$1.15 each, $100 per 


100. Vids 
JUSTA POULTRY FARM, Bex A, SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y_ 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. BABY CHICKS. 

















BOX A, STOCKTON, N. J. 








Kenyon, New York. 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 























We ship anywhere 
post charges, 
arrival 
Our eggs are from free range flocks 
that have been carefully culled, our 
chicks are all hatched in Sidney 
Ohio Canfield Hatchery Smith's 
forced draft machine, which brings out 
big fluffy chicks 
25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 
Barred Rocks “ 00 $7.50 $14.00 
White Rocks 8.50 16.00 
8.00 9.50 18.00 
25 8.00 15.00 
3.50 6.50 12.00 
3.50 6.50 12.00 
5.00 9.50 18.00 
5.50 10.50 20.00 
7 13.00 25 00 


(0 
Bank, Boston, Mass. Order 
Get them when wanted. Phone 


prepay 
and guarantee 


the parcel 
v5 safe 


White L eghorns 

Brown Leghorns 

White Wyandottes 

Buff Orpingtons 

Light Brahmas 
Reference Shawmut Natl 
direct from this ad 
Haymarket 6365 


J. 1. HOYT, Box 16, 184 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





QUALITY 
"Buy NOW at Reduced Prices CH ICKS 


as low as these. 
chicks like Hillpot Quality Chicks at prices as 
ae St Se io Jp. 4 for Special Delivery (if wanted) = = ay or less. cane 
RY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVE st T's si00 $130.00 


ee 

ie te. oo . 
8.75 17.00 by .00 
9.50 bey 

10.50 

240. 

190. 


horns 
irown Leghorns 
locks or Anconas 


White 
Biack or 
Barred 


R. 1. 
12.76 


10.60 
Send Money Order, 


3 28 casei? 
$8 ssssss 


R ~~ or Wh.Wyandottes 6.75 
we Leghorns or Barred Recks 6.50 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 


Wh. Leghorns (Mating A), 
Wh. Leghorns (Mating B), Bik 


All Chicks Delivered Pestpatd ix or Registered Letter. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 


00 
00 
00 
00 
~ 
~s 





GUARANTEED PURE - BRED 
and PULLETS Special Star 


Arist t Strain B PI " 
Breeding Stock, Chicks Eggs. 
limited SF" these. 7) for 


Barron S.C. White sr Mating Se ; 


mm, 


Anconas 


10. 00 a 50 
Utility eT to-lay Resto 
$15.00 $72. 
13.00 62. $0 
Pullets of Quality at Moderate Prices 
. 8 Wk. 10 WK. 


. Reference: Two 100% 
. Order from this ad or write v. 


R. 2, Box B, ZEELAND, 





STURDY BABY CHICKS 


Our flocks are pure bred and have full run on free range which means 
Breeding and culling work is in charge 
of a graduate of Cornell University Poultry Department, who has had 
much practical experience. Our Chicks are bred right. Order from this Ad. 


healthy, sturdy breeding stock 


Varieties 
W. Leghorns; R. C. & 8. C. Brown Leghorns 
& R.C._R. 1. Reds; Barred & Bull Ply. Rocks 
Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
All-Heavy Mixed Chicks 
fight Mixed Chicks 


Ss. Cc 
8. C 


8. Cc 


Send full remittance or write for free catalog. Reference: American Trust & Savings Bank 
> Live Delivery Guaranteed. Chicks shipped post 


Clifton & Auburn, 


Chicks when you want them. You take no chances. 


STURDY BABY CHICK CO., 


100 


Prices on 
&4R.C 


$10 PER 100 AND UP 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 


Bred ar Hatched Right, Shipped Right 
ASK OUR CUSTOMERS 


Each Per 1,000 
12¢ 
lle 
l4c 


s_cCc 
s.C 
s.Cc 
Barred Roc! - 
8. C. Black - SERREER - 
Mixed Chicks 

100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 


White Leghorns 
Brown ~ one 

50 R.I — 

3 


25 
$3.50 
re 


Anconas ise 
9e 


‘ : bh 
2.7 : We are members of the International Baby Chick A 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


(The Old Reliable Plant) 


Order today and get 
paid. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





More and Better Chicks 


200,000 Large Husky Baby Chicks for 
May, June, July and August Delivery 


Hatched by expert in large Blue Hen Mammoth incuba- 
tors with Eleven years’ experience Customers report our 
chicks grow faster than hen hatched chicks A satisfied 
customer my best advertisement Order at once and get 
better chicks 

8. C. WHITE or BROWN I .EGHORN 
BARRED PLYMOlL try ROCK 
BROILERS or MIXEI 

Free and 100 Live delivery 
Catalogue free for the asking 


H.C. HOUSEWORTH, Port Trevorton, Penna. 


12.00 Per 100 
$15.00 Per 100 
$10.00 Per 100 


Guaranteed Valuable 


HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 


lOOOO000 fr 1924 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES—AFTER MAY 24th 
De not fail to take advantage of these pricer for they will include our number one chicks and specials. Our stoek 
heavy egg pr . Klocks culled by experts and they will be money makers. Will ship any number chicks from 25 on 
8. C. Anconasa, 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 10e Sliver Laced and Columbian Wrendettes. age 
R. C. and 8. C. Reds, Barred and White Rocks i2¢ 8. C. White Minorcas and Light Brahmas 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes l4e 8. C. Black Minorcas 3e Odds and Ends ioe 
Order direct from this Ad. Attractive catalogue free. With every order for 100 or more chicks we furnish you « valuabie book on how to 


pint Se ent ant 





raise chicks and poultry 
HUBER'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


50,000 Keystone Vitality Chicks in. Fer May Dl 


Our Chicks are hatched 
a ~t by. in bik grade hot water m 
the temperature and moisture are all 0 
maintained, every minute d the hatch. 
chicks are always the cheapest. per cent. of 


we sent 514 a 

raised 97% of the 700 “ne purchased c 

hambers raised 100 per cent last year. We bave 

and we can please }ou 
Fi 


ne Catal free. 





RICHFIELD, 


SUNBEAM HATCHER 


Chicks are produced under my personal sw 
food Modern Hatehery. Hatched from sleet. 
eavy-laying hens, well oe to insure vi 
pie, Brown & 


Black Minoreas 0 

B nt © i ae 

uu rpingtons. 
bom 80: 100—$! 


pa ca ay 


Get Order rou at ea oan 
B.C. A. 
FINDLAY. 
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r 
erences. There is no risk. ue 
Free Catalog. Member I 
H. B. TIPPIN. 








$9.00 PER 


THAT QUALIFY. 


$8 PER 100 AND UP. 


750,000 CHICKS i06‘sno ur 


laying Pure Bred hens on free range and properly cared 
for to insure strong, vigorous chicks that will live and MAKE MONEY for you. Order right 
from this ad with full remittance and get them quickly Bank reference “here is no risk 
WE ARE ONLY 18 HOURS FROM NEW YORK Chicks will reach you safely. 
Varieties Prices On 5 ) 5 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns nas $47.50 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, Minorcas ; 57.50 
Wh. Rocks and Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 65.00 
Mixed Chicks, $9.00 per 100. Heavy Mixed Postpaid. 


live arrival <s 4 anteed. 
TRI-STATE HATCHERIES 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exelusively Pure Barron English Strain, out of im- 
ported birds with egg records up to 314 eggs ip a year 
3000 breeders on free farm range. Vaccinated. Butter- 
milk fed. Now booking orders for eggs and baby chicks 
for March, April, May and June delivery Capacity 
12,000 chicks a week. My book *‘Profits in Poultry Keeping 
Solved,” $1, or given with all $10 orders. Circulars free 


EDGAR BRIGGS 


Cc H iCK ATHENEON tg insure Pan big, husk 

chicks from pure’ ed, inspected heavy laying 
VARIETIES Prices on: 50 10 

8. C. White & Brown Leghorns ee 

R. C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas 

Barred & White Rocks, Cc 

Black Minorcas, R. C 

White & Silver Wyandottes 

Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. ‘Light Mixed, $8.00 

live delivery guaranteed. Order your June chicks 

Catalog Free tional Bank. There is norisk. We are mem -B.C 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, : 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 


For chicks from select flocks of heavy layers. Strong, v ey livable chicks that will make you money. 
Varieties Prices 50 100 

White & Brown Leghorns $5.25 

White Leghorns, Barron Strain 6.25 

Barr ocks, 5. C. Reds 6.25 

Barred Rocks, Extra Quality 7.25 

White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 7.25 14.00 

a Chieks, heavy 10c each. Light, 8c each. Postpaid to your “door. 100% live arrival guaran 
Bank reference. Order right from this ad with full remittance. You take no chance. 

OHIO 


MONRORV ILLE HATCHERY, MONROEVILLE. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 
BIG, STRONG, FLUFFY CHICKS. Hatched \ w ~OO0 per 
from Pure Bred, well kept heavy laying hens. Post- 100% Live Delivery 


1 ; . 9 é ‘ paid to your door and 100% live arrival guaranteed 25 
$3.25 


from this ad. with full remittance. Best Bank reference. You take no 
Member I. B.C. A. and Ohio C. A. We are only 16 hours from > 75 
25 
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3.75 " 13.50 
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Long’s Guaranteed Chicks 


Rocks, Anconas, 14c each, Wyan. 15¢ 
Leg. 12c each, Mixed 9c each 

on large amounts. Good, lively Fete 
CHICKS, carefully selected. D 
guaranteed. Catalog. 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. LONG, M@ér., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, 


é 


Mes 


“InobnG 


a“ 
Woscwts 
on gn Gren 
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Box 41 





Order right 
chance Free Catalog 
New York 

100 
$11.00 
13.00 


Varieties Prices on 


White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 
Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Anconas 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 14.00 67.50 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box 63, MT. BLANCHARD, OHIO. THE SOUTH nese rout te FARM. Box 16, 
P bred 
eal CHICKS Witt PEP 
v 


7 
ualit Bab Chicks BABY DUCKS AND BABY CHIC nso agg Ty 
y y Order today from this ad. Ref. Farmers and Citizens Bank. oe — 
Varieties Prices postpaid on 

Barron, S.C. W. Leghorns, Barred & White Rocks, R. 1. Reds LEGHORNS, White. Brown and Buff $7.00 sist 00 30% 00 enn 00 gino 00 

Bred for business from unrestricted farm ROCKS, Barred & White, ANCONAS, Ae K 
nge stock which insures vitality Large 8.00 15.00 43.00 72.00 140.00 
hatches of big sturdy Chicks every week at 00 47.00 75.00 145.00 


MINORC AS gle & Rose c 
only 12c each. Discounts on large orders No order less than - 


$52.50 
62.50 


the Buff and White — 
Light Brahmas 
Broiler yi — ~yt $9.0 oo ger 100. We hateh 40 breeds from heavy laying. © culled flocks. 
reference. Order direct from this Ad. We have been 18 years in the busin 
em KENTON, Ui 








ree 











PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 30c each straight 
25% down books order. 00% live 
Box 40, a a Pa. delivery as LEMERT HATCHERY 
300,000 CHICKS $9.00 PER 100 AND UP 


mb 
WHITE WY ORPINGTONS 
WHITE MINORGAS. 20e 4 straight. 
Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed No order less than 1 
Ceneteann MIXED CHICKS, all varieties $10.00 per hundred straight. 
“ape Pure-bred, culled flocks on free range Circular free. : 
Cc. M. Longenecker, Bo: Box 700 LEMERT, OHIO | HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Bex A, Holgate, 
White 100 


and Brown Leghorns 

horns and Anconas 

Rocks 
White Rocks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
Assorted Lots 
Hatched from bigh egg record, 
Send for free catalog 


LANTZ HATCHERY, 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM 200-EGG HENS 
Cc mick from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
s W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Orelnatens, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan- 
dottes, White Rocks, Black Minorcas. White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery anteed 
Parcels Post prepaid Hatching eggs, 100. 
Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. 


$5.00 $10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 

8.00 


Live delivery guaranteed 


$10.00 

12.00 
12.00 
Px] live delivery ‘guaranteed by prepaid 


Ww teched from heavy laying hens on free range 
roar ole direct from this ad and save time. 


NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY, Box B-6, 


BABY CHIC. 


Davis famous strain of heavy producing 
awe bred 
are ha 


\ 


50 

.00 

00 
50 
00 


pure bred flocks. Sent Prepaid 


Est. 1906 Tiffin, Ohio 


CHICK S— white Leghorns, llc; Barred Rocks, 13¢ 
and Mixed 9c. Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular 
GREEN FOREST POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


NORWALE, © 





Barred Rocks 12c; Reds 14c; Leghorns 
CHI mixed 8¢ Reduced on 500 iota, 100 SF 
Order from advertise ment. Circular. Twin Hatchery, Pa. 








When writing advertisers, 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Write for prices. 


ARCHER W. DAVIS - Mt. Sinai, L. 1. 
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